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HOW DISSOLUBLE Is THE BOND? 
By Aidan Carr, O.F .M.Conv., 8.T.D., JC.D., LLB. 


‘THE NEW MASS OF THE ASSUMPTION _ 
By A. Biskupek, SV.D. — a 
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FAMILY ESTATE : 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 wi 

Vineyards and 

Winery at 

Rutherford, 

Napa County, 

California 
Pure pbltac Wines . 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY te 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- AY 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry in 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes we 
APPROVED BY THEIR BXCBLLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco R 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., . 
Archbisho 4 of Los Angeles me 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the Ro 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard Be: 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. Pre 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST Go 
Go 
Go 
Beaulieu Vin 
Catitvett 1 MH 
CR) 
Main Office New York Office and Cellars Da 
300 Montgomery St. 2-4 Barclay St. des 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. - 
° 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES } Em 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. in 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Siblev St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 

Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. i Ri 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon Re 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative Re 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. Be 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. Pr 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming G 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. Ge 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. Ge 











| Needlecraft \ESTMENTS ay 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 
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(A) Ne. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
ae 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil - 24.50 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Ee eee 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) Noe. Y¥5152. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Reasen Geet ....2s. 70.50 80.75 eS errr ere 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ..:.... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Gotic Game 2. cccccis 77.50 89.00 Gere COME 2. ec cccwcs 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(BY WNo.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, ‘Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


(E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


ee Unlined Lined 
ined oR hasuble ...... 

Doman Chasuble..... $65.75 aan — pone a 
oman Cope......... 96.50 ts ‘ : 
Roman aetns oe 154.25 Roman Dalmatics se hits 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil..... 41.25 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole...... 21.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic C asuble...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope. Senscers 106.00 Gothic Cope ....cccecs 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


VD ING 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








Alter Bogs \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
that will noc pull off. 








B (C) Noe. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
















































(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 


listed, except Nos. B32, 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


DD. ae. 


Vi Keatagl HANSEN 


Teleph 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool *Correct 
*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ $.25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
Yrs. 38 in 5.75 5.75 6.25 81.75 18 in. 

8 Yrs. 40 in 6.25 6.25 6.75 52.79 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in 6.75 6.75 Tone 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yrs 46 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in, 
12 Yrs 48 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in 
17 Yrs 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in 
18 Yrs 60 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy : : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- yn — 

ing in all church colors, made extra in. .. .$3.75 in. .. . $5.50 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 In. ... 4,25 30 in. .-. 6,00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 70€ 
BE Sve vedenadekoutaenn cel $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B100 and 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60 Same as No. B61 but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3,25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
: as 3 (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- ME iin Sean oraka pee enue $6.50 

: ; > 
—_ Made extra full. Sizes 18 ans (K) Ne. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
wo ee eee a ‘ Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
Se ON Oe ME sc kvccisvianaews $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


one FRanklin 2-8750 
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imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen = }~~ 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices ase 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E Bg 
orrect When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- ERATE 
sth of cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
— Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
in. on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
in. {inches including front drop. 
ia. (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- (I) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
in, broidered medium weight linen, eye- linen, cross design embroidered band- 
= let Cross design, pet yard..... $4.25 ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
ia. (B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
in. broidered medium weight linen, Please state color desired... .$ 21.75 
in. Cross design, per yard....... $4.85 No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
= (C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em-  ............ ee eeee ee eeee $ 17.50 
ce broidered gegen weight g 556 (J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
Cross design, per yard........ s ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
uality (D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- [deal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
Made broidered ape weight linen, 78 No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non 
GERM, DEF FOIE. 5 o0sce ss cus R pe ° 2 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium wrinkling sheer celanese. ves .$ 7.15 
$5.50 weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
6.00 Se $4.10 quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
70 No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium fd Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
8.00 weight linen, hemstitched without No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
aches, ee $3.75 Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
prices No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium (L) F 1 F2* F3** 
ional. weight linen, without lace or hem- pa $2.80 $3.00 $ 
wish. stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 Gammel penees 120 135 7 1.75 
$3.25 (E)* Two inch hem on sides and ia. '85 95 120 
rable front. One inch hem on back. Pall vaee 150 130 155 
Made (F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight Fin a ek. 85 95 120 
$3.75 linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- ‘ . Coll i 40 45 65 
. Sur- ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 tole Collar... 4 4 ed 


esign. No. F 601 Surplice to — Alb fe S Sila Sas, °F 2 Benedntel 
5.50 


‘$650 (G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


—. linen with oe a, of heavy (M) er 

$3.50 Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion No. FO* Light weight, yd......... $1.30 
as SSeS eseeynerieH thse 9eoey $ 20.25 No. F8** Medium weight, yd ae | 
t0 24 No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace No. F4** Heavy weight, yd ........ 2.69 
$4.50 at bottom EERE $ 19.25 No. F2* ; Handkerchief wt., yd...... 2.50 
sits ‘. * For light weight Albs and Surplices. 
Light- No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match ** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
extra paren Sn eae $ 13.50 Priest Albs and Surplices. 

$6.50 No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 





IROESTION OMIT... 6 ocics tics os $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
iahind= aniouanieeseeis Sea $ 13.50 


(H) Ne. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


Sign at BOttOM. ...o.ossces $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
(hhbtdheeeornee Mamba eee $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
tcceecngaanssncehaane $ 14.00 


VY HANSEN a D. = HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





Americas Finest UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. ; 
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(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen’s design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 

(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
* 2 + 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able.....Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock.... . $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


tf ff / y 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip. 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com. 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas. 
sock has Cape attached and addition. 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop’s and Right Rev. 
erend Monsignori. Tailored withou 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig. 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

e 7 * * 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket. 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 


No. A990 All-Wool Worsted 

This all-wool medium weight materia 
provides a cassock that drapes perfectly 
and gives long wear. An exceptional 
value. Cassock....$69.50....Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock. . . .$120.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
ling... . .Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 





Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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perfectly Our Lady of Sorrows 
eptional 
ish $8.50 
0.00 ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 344 
, : 
ors into Our Lady is represented as the Mystical Rose, a gothic rose set 
-_— in a halo, surrounded by the traditional seven words, depicting 
$135.50 Her sorrows. Beneath this central figure is a single stem bear- 
ing three lilies, which symbolize Her triple virginity, before, 
during and after the birth of our Savior. Above the central 
figure is a crown, symbolizing Mary Queen of Martyrs. 
‘Buy American”’ Q — 
" A = { 
anai™ anegfacturers 
abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
> IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
S THe Homeric AND Pastoral Review (Monthly), Vol. LII, No. 10 (July, 1952). Copyright 1952_ by 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 


Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions 
to the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 





7,000 more people for dinner tonight! 
































Every night the U. S. A. sits 
down to dinner, there are 7,000 
more people reaching for the meat 
platter. This is like adding a city 
the size of Providence, R. I. every 
month, or a state the size of In- 
diana every year. 

With an average population 
gain that large, every year’s meat 
supply has to be larger than that 
for the year before—or every- 
body would have to be satisfied 


with a smaller serving. 








But nobody wants smaller por- 


tions. Nearly everybody wants 
more meat. That means we must 
grow more meat animals on 
America’s farms and ranches. It 
means that the meat packing in- 
dustry must be able to expand 
its plants and facilities in pace 
with the country’s need for meat. 

It means that production must 
be encouraged. The best w ay to 
do this is to let the laws of supply 


and demand operate freely. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. >. 
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ANOTHER Lawson Associates Success... 


WIPES OUT PARISH DEBT! 





PARISH: ST. PETER MARTYR 
LOCATION: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 
PURPOSE: PARISH DEBT REDUCTION 
GOAL: $100,000 

SUBSCRIBED: $132,346 

PLEDGES: 947 





These facts speak for themselves... and for us, the firm that 
plans and directs to success more Catholic fund-raising cam- 


paigns than any other firm in the entire fund-raising field. 


Let us tell you (without cost or obligation of any sort) how you 
can solve your financing problem, whether for debt reduction, 


modernization or new construction. Write Dept. H-7. 





INCORPORATED 
West Coast Office: 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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Shrines for popular devotion too often have 
ome i-118) ole) gel ay character in that they use mass- 
produced reproductions made of inferior 
nateli-lale] CMmelate Mel a- Malo) (ole -to Mol Mm cel ate Col MAME Lat- 
church. A shrine should have permanancy in 
a proper setting, integrated with the architec- 


ture of the church, enhanced with an original 


work of art such as a painting or sculpture. 
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HANDMADE 
IN SWITZERLAND 


. 


THE MONSTRANCE? Hand- 


hammered, heavily gold and silver 


plated, luna silver. Height 24”. 
$275 


hand-hammered, cup silver, all gold 
plated, for 400 to 450 hosts. Height 
ap eeears Ase... a 


THE CENSOR AND BOAT: 


Handmade, heavily silver plated. 
kh gat Re ea $60 


CARL MOSER CO. 


45 WEST 51ST STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 






Free 
import documents 
required. 
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Ninth Sunday after Pentecost...... 
Merey and Justice 

Mass furnishes a study of the 
balance which always exists between God’s 
mercy and justice towards sinners. This 
balance was manifested in God’s treatment 
of the Jews in the Old Testament, and was 
emphasized by Christ’s teachings. 


To-day ’s 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost...... 
The Great Giver 

The Mass of to-day reminds us that every- 
thing we have and are we owe to God. Our 
boasted progress in the arts and sciences 
consists merely in man’s discovery of mys- 
teries and techniques which God had im- 
planted in nature from the beginning. 


Feast of the Assumption.......... 
Gate of Heaven 

The new formula for to-day’s Mass shows 
us the place of honor accorded to Mary in 
the plan of salvation. The prerogatives of 
Mary were foretold or foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament, and were realized in the 
New. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost... 917 


Avenues of Communication 


Proper use of our senses will bring us into 
closer union with God, our final end. The 
power of speech was Ceé rtainly sanctified 
when the message of salvation was delivered 
to the world by the voice of Christ Himself. 
920 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost... . 
The Golden Rule 


The Golden Rule is one of the best-remem- 
bered passages of the Sermon on_ the 
Mount, and is a basic principle of fraternal 
charity. The universal application of this 


princtple would supply a cure for most of 
the social evils which are so universal 
to-day. 
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rhirteenth Sunday after Pentecost. . 
A Solemn Agreement 


Man has signed with God a solemn cove- 
nant to which there is attached a great 
promise and an undeserved reward. To at- 
tain this reward man must of course fulfili 
certain conditions. 
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The comparison above shows 
carillons A and B offer 25 bells 
of comparable musical quality, 
above and below Middle C. 
Carillon B is priced many thou- 
sands of dollars above ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells’’ because adequate cast bell 
carillons must include low-bells 
weighing thousands of pounds 
each. 


Cast carillons of the C-type 
have 25 bells, but note that their 
musical scale is all above Middle 





WEIGHT : 200 Pounds 73,000 Pounds 2,000 Pounds 
LOW BELL—G LOW BELL—G LOW BELL— 
_ below Middle C below Middle C F 2nd Octave 
me above Middle C 
SCALE =| sHIGH BELL— HIGH BELL—G HIGH BELL— 
| G2nd Octave = 2nd Octave F 4th Octave 
| above Middle C | above Middle C | above Middle C 
1 Adequate Adequate Inadequate 
RANGE Acoustic Range Acoustic Range Acoustic Range 
a Requires Requires : : 
INSTALLATION bie Teens Massive Tower Requires Tower 
ts Under Approximately A Approximately 
cost | ‘$2,000. $117,000. $5,000. 


C (high bells mean small bells). 
Prove this for yourself. Play the 
melody of a familiar hymn on 
your piano using the keyboard 
ranges shown on the chart above. 
You’ll understand why it takes 
“Carillonic Bells’? or heavy cast 
bells to produce balanced bell 
music. 


You'll decide your best buy is 
**Carillonic Bells’’ for fine carillon 
music at lowest cost. For more 
information write— 


Carillonic Bells 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC.11248Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“‘Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for products of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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Patience on the Rainy Days 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Q, Hoty TuHurspay night the 
Apostles received their first Holy Com- 
munion. Our Lord, in His sermon to 
His first communicants, stated a new 
commandment of love: “A new com- 
mandment I give you that you love one 
another: that, as I have loved you, you 
also love one another.” For the first 
time in His career, as far as we know, 
He addressed them as children: “Little 
children, vet a little while I am with 
you.” Certainly in their absolute dedi- 
cation and loyalty to Him, the Apostles 
were like little children—except, of 
course, the “son of perdition.”’ 

Now, Our Lord was not given to 
pious platitudes. He insisted on defi- 
niteness and conciseness in speech: “Let 
your speech be Yea, Yea or Nay, Nay.” 
The love that Christ had in mind was 
not some fuzzy abstraction, therefore, 
but a definite concept. I would think 
it could best be translated into English 
by the word patience. 

At least, the love that Christ envi- 
sioned would take the form of patience 
to-day, for that virtue is the supreme 
need of our time. We are living in an 
era of frazzled nerves. Just the other 
day some expert computed that psy- 
chiatrists are as common as dentists. 
We are anxious about the future. We 
remember the blinding flash at Hiro- 
shima and how it incinerated some 
200,000 victims, and we wonder when 
and where the next atom-bomb will 





slaughter its unsuspecting prey. We 
worry about Reds in Government; we 
fear that Alger Hiss is merely the un- 
lucky confrére of hundreds of lucky and 
undiscovered Communists in official 
posts. We are disturbed over alarm- 
ing increases in cost of living, in taxes, 
in juvenile delinquency, in_ political 
corruption, in anti-Catholic tension. 
Briefly, we are restless because we share 
the mood of the age of fear. 


ARE AMERICANS LACKING 
IN PATIENCE? 


Surely, on the international scene 
patience is indispensable at this critical 
time. A few months ago, a priest- 
friend of mine met a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) in Rome. “We are afraid of 
you Americans,” said the diplomat, 
“because you do not have charity.” 
The priest, quite amazed, replied: 
“Charity? It seeems to me we Ameri- 
cans are very generous. We are prac- 
tically feeding the world at the present 
time, and even the Holy Father has 
commended Americans for their gen- 
erosity.” The NATO representative 
answered: “Yes, you are generous, but 
you remember how St. Paul describes 
charity in his Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans: ‘Charity is patient. We are 
afraid that you Americans will become 
impatient and rush us into another 
world war.” 
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I feel that the NATO man was wrong 
about our national policy. We have 
been more than patient, especially in 
the Korean truce talks. A recent news 
despatch about Admiral Turner Joy, 
the American delegate at Panmunjom, 
said: “Admiral Joy neither acts nor 
looks like a man who has been walking 
a mental tight-rope for ten months. He 
speaks in a low, pleasant voice and 
there is no outward sign of edginess. 
It is evident that he has lost neither 
his patience nor his sense of humor.” 
Yet, it is undoubtedly true that im- 
patience is a temptation we Americans 
have to resist with vigor. By tempera- 
ment we want to do things quickly, and 
get results quickly, and we tend to be- 
come impatient with anyone who stands 
in the way of a quick turnover. One 
line in the “Imitation of Christ” might 
have been written for Americans: 
“Lord, I see that I stand in great need 
of patience.” 


BROTHERLY LOVE DOES NOT 
DEMAND UNIFORMITY OF OPINION 


It is well to keep in mind that 
Christ’s commandment of brotherly 
love does not mean that all Christians 
should share a monotonous uniformity 
of opinion on every subject under the 
sun. Sing-song unison is a far ery from 
harmony in unity. Our Lord, of course, 
was well aware that there would be no 
diversity of opinion among His fol- 
lowers in regard to the essential truths 
of His teaching, but He also realized 
very keenly that they might differ 
in regard to the application of these 
truths to changing times and cirecum- 
stances; He was aware that they might 
have a diversity of opinion about mat- 
ters such as the reception of converts, 
the administration of church property, 
the details of ritual. He did not de- 
mand that they refrain from all delib- 
eration and discussion, but He did de- 
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mand that they should have love for 
one another in these discussions. They 
were to listen to one another in patience. 

So, we find that St. Paul went up to 
Jerusalem “and withstood Peter to the 
face.’ It was on a point of ceremonial 
observance, and Paul argued his point 
with firmness but with patience, and 
they parted the best of friends. The 
Council of Jerusalem was held in the 
year 51. There was a spirited discus- 
sion on the part of the leaders of the 
Church, especially St. James, but, when 
St. Peter gave his final decision on con- 
troverted points, both sides accepted 
the decision in that spirit of brotherly 
love that was the wonder of pagan eyes. 
The patience contemplated by Christ 
in His new commandment was un- 
doubtedly that of St. Augustine’s 
maxim: “In essentials, unity; in doubt- 
ful matters, diversity; in all things, 
charity.” 


DIVERSITY OF OPINION ° 
NATURAL AMONG CATHOLICS 


Of late months there seems to have 
been a strange rise in the temperature 
of controversies among Catholics. 
Now, it is good for us to have a diver- 
sity of opinion in matters outside the 
scope of Catholic doctrine.  Bigots 
claim that you must put your mind in 
uniform when you become a Catholic 
and conform to one Vatican party-line 
on every conceivable subject. As a 
matter of fact, there is an amazing 
variety of opinions among Catholics 
on subjects such as art, literature and 
politics. The Catholic Chureh is 
neither Right nor Left, but its members 
are; and even in secular matters that 
impinge on religion (such as economics) 
we have to discuss and argue how to 
apply Catholie teaching to current 
problems in order to know how far we 
can go in approving the present features 
of our capitalistic economy. The vehe- 
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ment discussions of the economics ot 
“God and Man at Yale,” of the presi- 
dential seizure of the steel mills, of the 
expanding Welfare State—all these are 
examples of the felt need to “iron out 
our problems” by patient discussion. 
But too often the debaters have been 
fur from patient. Tempers have been 
roused and passions inflamed. 

Some time ago I met a prospective 
convert who told me he was quite dis- 
concerted by the vehemence of these 
controversies within the walls. Then 
too I met a prominent: ex-Communist 
who was inquiring into our religion, 
but who was quite taken aback to find 
such battles royal in the Catholic ranks. 
Converts will never find the “mono- 
lithic uniformity” that is often imputed 
to Catholies, but they should find that 
Catholics exchange their views in all 
patience, harmony and fraternal char- 
ity. 


EVEN LEAST PREPOSSESSING 

NEIGHBOR IS A CHILD OF GOD 

To-day, therefore, the ‘need of pa- 
tience is widespread. For that reason, 
we can well afford to refresh our memo- 
ries on just what Christ did say at 
the Last Supper. We might notice es- 
pecially the last clause in the new com- 
“. . that, as I have loved 
you, vou also love one another.” He 
wants us to love the neighbor “as I 
have loved vou.”” We must have the 


mandment: 


same mental attitude as His, the same 
perspective. Most of us look at people 
from a very worldly viewpoint. We 
see only what meets our eyes, and what 
we see doesn’t rouse our enthusiasm. 
Justice Holmes found very little to 
shout about in human nature: “T see 
no reason for attributing to man a 
significance different in kind from that 
which belongs to a baboon or a grain of 
sand.” Nietzsche saw even less: “Mon- 
keys are much too good for men to 


have descended from them.” From the 
human viewpoint we see neighbors who 
have no proper claims on our love. The 
early colonizers saw the Indians as In- 
dians and murdered them; the Catholic 
missionaries saw the Indians as chil- 
dren of God and baptized them. We 
too ought to be able to penetrate the 
surface, and see under the most unpre- 
possessing exterior a soul made to the 
image and likeness of God. With the 
eyes of faith we can penetrate under- 
neath the appearances of bread and 
wine and see the body and blood of 
Christ. With the eyes of faith we can 
penetrate into the soul of the most 
naturally irritating person and discern 
what Christ saw—what caused Him to 
pray for men and even to die for them. 
This is not easy, this task of loving 
the neighbor as Christ loved him. That 
is why Chesterton remarked: “Chris- 
tianity has not been tried and found 
wanting; it has been found difficult 
and left untried.” And why is it not 
easy? What is the stumbling-block? 
Simply, the tendency to become impa- 
tient with people. 

The illustrious Bishop Hedley once 
wrote that it is no exaggeration to say 
that in Holy Communion Christ gives 
us His own heart, taking our own heart 
away. In Holy Communion He gives 
us the power to reproduce His own life 
on earth; we take on His attitude to- 
wards people. 

So, Christ gives us in Holy Com- 
munion the power to “see through” the 
people with whom we come in daily 
contact. We see more than meets the 
eve, and precisely because of this spiri- 
tual vision we can become divinely 
patient with the people who annoy us. 
We “see through” them as He “saw 
through” them, and hence love them 
as He loved them. 

Patience in our daily contacts is the 
very quintessence of Christianity, and 
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impatience is the very core of the fail- 
ure of nominal Christians. How we 
react to the hourly annoyances of life 
is much more important in the Book 
of Life than is our reaction to the tre- 
mendous catastrophes that happen so 
seldom. How we face up to dull people 
in the office day after weary day is 
more important than facing up to death 
in the family. “Show your loving con- 
currence with God’s will, not only when 
something extraordinary happens, but 
more particularly in the daily round,” 
says St. Francis de Sales. “Important 
matters and great decisions do not al- 
ways come our way, but hourly there 
are small decisions to make.” So many 
mediocre Christians waste their time 
like Don Quixote dreaming about heroic 
difficulties they will some day meet and 
master perhaps in a foreign land, and 
all the time they are neglecting to 
work with the raw materials of salva- 
tion God gives them in their daily work. 
“Frequently people reach heroic heights 
of love in their imaginations,” says St. 
Francis, “and in real life they flee from 
any opportunity of taking up lighter 
crosses.” They think they could face 
a Red firing-squad, and yet they can’t 
stand the rain. 

The important thing, then, is to en- 
dure the mosquito bites rather than 
dream of martyrdom. Most especially 
is this true in the matter of people who 
contradict us in conversation. By na- 
ture we all like to think we are quite 
infallible, and it ruffles our pride when 
someone expresses an opinion contrary 
to our own. But we have to keep re- 
minding ourselves that only one human 
person is infallible, and he is infallible 
only in matters of faith and morals. 
By all means let us argue about Eisen- 
hower and Taft and Kefauver and 
other candidates, but let us be patient 
and listen kindly to our adversaries. 
We have nothing to lose but bad tem- 
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per. “He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city” 
(Proverbs, xvi. 32). 


SETTING ONESELF UP AS THE 
BOARD OF STANDARDS 


One real test of patience is eccentric 
people. This term eccentric is probably 
the most subjective word in the English 
language. Anyone who is different 
from us is eccentric. We have all heard 
the words uttered by Robert Owen in 
severing his business relations with his 
partner, William Allen: ‘All the world 
is queer save thee and me, and even 
thou art a little queer.” Pride tries to 
convince me that I am the Board of 
Standards by which all things are meas- 
ured. For that reason the mannerisms 
of others annoy us. We don’t like the 
way a neighbor walks or talks or chews 
gum or mispronounces certain words: 
“He is so eccentric.” Then, of course, 
there are the bores, and here we often 
find good reason for screaming to 
heaven in sheer desperation—that is, 
good reason from a purely natural view- 
point. Perhaps the bore is given to 
uttering bromides that make our hair 
stand on end; maybe his conversation 
is just dull as dishwater; maybe he tells 
the same old story time after time and 
we have to listen in agony. We would 
willingly give him a pint of blood, but 
strangely we are unwilling to listen to 
an hour of his conversation. 

It takes superhuman patience to be 
kind to bores, but Christ didn’t make 
any exception about the type of person 
who should receive our love. Samuel 
Butler used to say that the man who 
lets himself be bored is more contempt- 
ible than the bore. If he meant the 
bore should be murdered, I disagree; 
if he meant he should be pitied, I agree. 
But our pitv should never become su- 
percilious. If we are tempted to raise 
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our eyebrows when we hear a story ad 
nauseam, we might remember Dante’s 
Purgatorio where supercilious people 
are pictured walking with heads bent 
reading the record of good deeds of the 
humble. 


ON ACQUIRING THE CELESTIAL 
VIRTUE OF FORGIVENESS 


When we come to the question of 
patience under injury unjustly inflicted 
upon us by a neighbor, we arrive at the 
celestial virtue of forgiveness. To be- 
gin with, we should first make sure that 
so-and-so did commit an offense against 
us. So often we credit hearsay and 
gossip in believing a neighbor has done 
us wrong. But if we have the facts 
and the evidence is clearly against the 
neighbor, then our refuge must be the 
crucifix, for forgiveness is the most ele- 
mentary lesson of the Passion. Christ’s 
suffering body fairly shrieks: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

Shakespeare says somewhere: “. . 
she sat like patience on a monument, 
smiling at grief.” Patience is not quite 
as tranquil a virtue as this quotation 
implies. He that “ruleth his spirit” 
has to wage a hotter fight than “he 
that taketh a city.” But the fact is 
that, interpret Scripture as we may, 
we cannot escape the duty of following 
out Christ’s teaching on forgiveness. 
Moreover, we are hypocrites if we re- 
fuse to forgive and yet persist in recit- 
ing the Our Father in which we ask the 
Father “to forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” 

Does it mean that we must patiently 
“take it on the chin”? Exactly. Ex- 
cept for certain unusual cases, our 
remedy is not the law court or personal 


invective, but forgiveness. We bear 
about in our bodies the wounds of 
Christ, for we are members of His Body. 
There is that beautiful children’s story 
by Oscar Wilde about the little child - 
who played in the garden of the giant 
and brought to the garden perpetual 
springtime. One day the giant noticed 
wounds on the hands and feet of the 
child, and questioned him about them. 
The child, who was of course the Christ- 
Child, responded: ‘These are the 
wounds of love.” The price of Chris- 
tian profession is to bear the wounds of 
love. Sometimes they will be wounds 
of a physical nature, such as those 
borne by the martyrs behind the Iron 
Curtain and in China; more often they 
will be wounded feelings due to slurs 
and slanders from the neighbors. 

Tolstoi tells a story about a shoe- 
maker who was on his way home one 
night when he saw a poorly clad 
stranger shivering at the church door. 
He took him home, fed and clothed 
him, and gave him sleep. In the fol- 
lowing days it was noticeable that every 
time the shoemaker’s wife said a harsh 
word about the mysterious stranger, he 
shriveled up and became wrinkled and 
thin. But when she said a kind word, 
he grew more beautiful. The stranger 
in the story proves to be an angel who 
cannot live except in an atmosphere of 
love and kindness. We speak of the 
Eucharist as the Bread of Angels. We 
know that angels cannot receive Holy 
Communion. Yet, I like to think that 
our guardian angels are the happiest 
persons in the world when they hover 
over us at Communion time, aware that 
we are receiving the Sacrament of Love 
and that we are ready, willing and 
anxious to radiate that love to all the 
people in the world around us. 
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The New Mass of the 


Assumption 


By A. BISKUPEK, S.V.D. 


1. DEFINITION of the dogma of 
the bodily assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary has also brought us a new 
Mass for the feast. Because of the tre- 
mendous import of this dogma within 
the system of Catholie doctrine and life, 
we must expect that the Holy Spirit 
directed in a very special manner the 
composing of this Mass. A careful 
analysis of the Proper bears out this 
expectation. The Proper is made up of 
prophetic, historical, and mystical ele- 
ments, all bearing on the mystery of the 
feast, its grandeur and place in the 
economy of salvation, its significance 
for the Church and the individual faith- 
ful. 

The Introit presents a grandiose pic- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin in her heav- 
enly glory; it is the key to the under- 
standing of the rest of the Mass. The 
Epistle recalls the story of valiant 
Judith, the type of the Blessed Virgin; 
her deed is the type of Mary’s victory 
over Satan and sin. The Gradual in- 
terprets in mystical language the invi- 
tation which the eternal Father ad- 
dresses to His chosen daughter to ac- 
cept the bridal motherhood of His eter- 
nal Son; through codperation with her 
Divine Son she was to become the spirit- 
ual mother of all living in the order of 
grace. The Gospel extols the blessings 
of her motherhood in the words of 
Elizabeth and Mary’s inspired Mag- 
nificat; her motherhood is the ultimate 
reason for all the favors God bestowed 
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upon her. The Offertory points out the 
way in which redemption was accom- 
plished and Mary arrived at her glory: 
unrelenting warfare against and com- 
plete victory over the hellish serpent. 
The Communion chant repeats Mary’s 
grateful appreciation of the mystery 
accomplished in and through her. The 


application of the thoughts presented to 


the life of the faithful is not hard to 
make and the reaction of the believing 
soul finds expression in the Collect, 
Secret, and Postcommunion. After this 
brief analysis let us take up the various 
parts of the Proper more in detail. 


“A great sign appeared. in heaven: 
a Woman clothed with the sun, and 


the moon was under her feet, and 

upon her head a crown of twelve 

stars” (Introit, Apoe., xii. 1). “Sing 

to the Lord a new song, because He 

has done wonderful things” (Ps. 

xevil. 1). 

MARY AS THE PATTERN 

OF THE CHURCH 

Whatever may be the exegetical in- 
terpretations of this text, in this case 
Holy Church applies it directly and im- 
mediately to Mary assumed into 
heaven. This does not prevent, how- 
ever, its application in an indirect and 
mediate manner to the Church and all 
her members. Mary lives on in the 
Chureh as her spiritual Mother and 
Queen, and in Mary the Church beholds 
the pattern of her own ultimate perfec- 
tion and glory. 


THE NEW MASS OF THE 


ASSUMPTION 





Mary assumed into heaven, not only 
in soul but also in body, is the great 
sign. This extraordinary character of 
her bodily appearance in heaven can be 
interpreted only to mean that she is the 
first and only one of those redeemed 
who enjoys the full fruit of redemption 
in her glorious bodily resurrection. It 
seems contrary to Christian feeling and 
derogatory to the preéminence of the 
blessed Mother of Christ to admit that 
the dead, who arose at the Resurrection 
of Christ and appeared to many, should 
have been taken up into heaven in their 
bodies when Christ ascended into 
heaven. There is nothing incongruous 
in assuming that, after they had per- 
formed their mission of giving testi- 
mony to the Resurrection of Christ, 
they again fell asleep in the Lord, as 
did the other dead, raised to life by 
Our Lord and by Saints. It is also pos- 
sible that they appeared in an apparent 
body, as angels do when they become 
visible to men. Ascending with Christ 
into heaven, though in soul only, their 
heavenly bliss would surely not be 
diminished by separation from the 
body. 

A sign conveys a message. What is 
the message that this great sign in 
heaven conveys? The very fact of her 
bodily resurrection and _ glorification 
proclaims the complete victory of 
Christ over sin and death. It is the 
full—nay immeasurably more glorious 
—restoration of bodily immortality 
that had been granted to our first par- 
ents, but had been lost through sin. It 
is the certain pledge that in due time 
all the spiritual children of Mary will 
share in the glory of their Mother. 

The Woman is clothed with the sun. 
Jesus is the sun of justice, whose light 
illuminates heaven and earth. Mary 
is His mother, all penetrated and illu- 
mined by the glory of His splendor. 
We behold here the counterpart of 


Jesus’ transfiguration on Mount 
Thabor, when His face shone like the 
sun and His garments became white as 
snow. It is the full realization of the 
words of the Apostle: “Beholding the 
glory of the Lord with open face, we 
are transformed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of 
the Lord” (II Cor. iii. 18). 

The moon is at her feet. The moon 
is the symbol of earthly changeable- 
ness; eternity knows no change. The 
moon is the luminary of the night. 
Night, even when illuminated by the 
brightest full moon, is darkness when 
compared to the light of the midday 
sun. So life, even though illumined by 
the light of faith, remains in darkness 
when compared to the brightness of the 
light of glory. The darkness of faith 
and all earthly changes have passed 
away. “And the city has no need of 
the sun or of the moon to shine upon it. 
For the glory of God lights it up, and 
the Lamb is the lamp thereof” (Apoc., 
xxi. 23). Now has come to pass what 
St. Paul writes to the Corinthians: “We 
see now through a mirror, in a dark 
manner, but then face to face. Now I 
know in part, but then I shall know 
even as I have been known” (I Cor., 
xiii. 12). 

A crown of twelve stars is upon her 
head. Twelve, the number of perfec- 
tion, designates the universality of the 
redeemed, headed by the twelve patri- 
archs in the Old and the twelve apostles 
in the New Testament. Mary is the 
Queen of all Saints, surpassing all by 
the eminence of her sanctity. And not 
only is she their Queen, but also their 
spiritual Mother, through whom they 
have received their life in Christ and 
membership in His mystical body. 
She is the ideal and exemplar of all 
holiness for all her children. In this 
glorious vision we have a picture, so to 
say, of the “Church in all her glory, 
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not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, but that she might be holy and 
without blemish” (Eph., iv. 27). 

This is the great sign showing forth 
in the splendor of eternal light what 
redemption has accomplished. The re- 
action to this glorious vision is the word 
of the psalmist: “Sing to the Lord a 
new canticle, for He has done wonder- 
ful things.” It leads to the petition 
expressed in the Collect: ‘Almighty, 
eternal God, who didst take up into 
heavenly glory with body and soul the 
immaculate Virgin Mary, grant, we 
pray, that we may ever keep our minds 
set on the things that are above and 
make ourselves worthy of a share in her 
glory.” 


JUDITH CITED AS A TYPE 
OF MARY 


The Epistle gives up the background 
of the glory we behold in the great sign 
of the Introit. The story of Judith is 
typical of Mary. Judith, strengthened 
by divine assistance, cut off the head of 
Holofernes, leader of the Assyrian army 
that had come to enslave the people. 
Mary in her Immaculate Conception 
crushed the head of Satan, leader of the 
infernal armies that were seeking the 
subjugation and eternal ruin of the 
human race. She too does it in virtue 
of divine power: “Preserved from the 
stain of original sin by the special grace 
and privilege of Almighty God, in view 
of the merits of Christ, the Saviour of 
the human race” (Pius IX, defining the 
dogma). The words of the elders of 
Bethulia, with which they celebrated 
Judith after the miraculous rout of the 
Assyrians, may well be the type of the 
acclamations with which the heavenly 
hosts welcomed Mary upon her en- 
trance into heaven: “The Lord has 
blessed thee by His power .. . has di- 
rected thee to the cutting off the head 
of the prince of our enemies. Because 
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He has so magnified thy name this day, 
that thy praise shall not depart out of 
the mouth of men... Thou hast pre- 
vented our ruin in the presence of our 
God. ... Thou art the glory of Jeru- 
salem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou 
art the honor of our people” (Judith, 
xill. 22-25, xv. 10). 

Judith exposed her life to imminent 
danger—willing to die for her people, 
should this be the will of God. Mary 
dedicated her life to God willing to die 
a thousand times, should that be neces- 
sary for the salvation of the world. She 
suffered sorrows of mind that would 
have caused her death, had not divine 
power supported her. Simeon at the 
Presentation of the Lord compares this 
sorrow to a sword piercing her heart; 
the Liturgy compares it to an ocean 
overwhelming her soul. By her self- 
sacrificing, courageous cooperation with 
her Divine Son she prevented the spirit- 
ual ruin of mankind. As the anti- 
type of Judith, she is in an immeasur- 
ably higher degree what Judith was: 
the glory of Jerusalem—the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, as Queen of all Saints; the 
joy of Israel—the Church Militant on 
earth, fighting the battles of the Lord; 
the honor of our people—of the whole 
human race, “our nature’s solitary 
boast.” 

Mary’s victory over Satan was com- 
plete. Being without sin, death could 
not have been a punishment for her. 
She died to be like unto her Divine Son 
and with Him to atone for the rebellion 
of men; then she received life back 
again in heavenly splendor and blissful 
immortality. 





MARY THE PHYSICAL MOTHER 
AND MYSTICAL BRIDE 


It is mystical language that we hear 
in the Gradual. Mary, conceived with- 
out sin, stands before us in the splen- 
dor of grace and virtue with which the 
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Holy Spirit has endowed her. So won- 
derfully beautiful is she that the Heav- 
enly Father—King of Heaven as we 
call Him in the Gloria of the Mass— 
chooses her to be the Mother and Bride 
of His Divine Son, whom He has ap- 
pointed King over Sion, the kingdom of 
the redeemed. She is to be not only His 
physical Mother, but also His spiritual 
Bride. The Incarnate Word of God 
is to be the second Adam, the Father 
of a new spiritual generation, and Mary 
the second Eve, the spiritual Mother of 
all living in the order of grace. Her co- 
operation, however, was to be free. 

So we hear the invitation of the 
Father: ‘“Hearken, O daughter, and see, 
and incline thy ear and the King shall 
greatly desire thy beauty.” That in- 
deed was the burden of the message 
that Gabriel brought to the Blessed 
Virgin of Nazareth, to enter actively 
into the divine economy of our salva- 
tion. Mary accepted. She is the hum- 
ble handmaid of the Lord with no other 
desire but that the will of God be done 
in her and through her. So, the daugh- 
ter of the King enters into the presence 
of the Most Blessed Trinity, all-beauti- 
ful, resplendent in the purity of her sin- 
lessness, the splendor of her holiness. 
Cloth of gold is her raiment—woven of 
the uncreated love of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, and the created love of 
Mary’s heart. By the depth and in- 
tensity of her love she wishes to make 
amends for the denial of love on the 
part of Eve and all her wayward chil- 
dren. 





MARY ACCEPTS HER ROLE IN THE 
PLAN OF THE REDEMPTION 


The first divine call addressed to 
Mary to enter into the plan of our re- 
demption as Mother and Bride of the 
Redeemer finds its completion in the 
call of love that raised her dead body to 
life, and so “Mary is taken up into 


heaven; the hosts of angels rejoice.” In 
Mary these heavenly spirits now behold 
the full fruit of redemption, the immor- 
tality of the human body restored in 
undreamed splendor. 

This is a meaningful transition to 
the Gospel, which points to Mary’s 
motherhood as the core and center of 
her place in the divine economy of our 
salvation, as the ultimate reason of her 
endowments of grace and her bodily 
Assumption into heaven. 

The Holy Spirit Himself through the 
mouth of Elizabeth proclaims the mes- 
sage: “Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Spirit and cried out with a loud 
voice, saying: ‘Blessed art thou among 
women and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb!’” The blessings pronounced by 
the patriarchs and foretold by the 
prophets reach their climax in the Mes- 
siah. Mary is His Mother. Blessed is 
she in her own person, blessed in the gift 
which she brings to the world. Her 
presence in the home of Elizabeth is a 
blessing for her kinswoman, a blessing 
for her unborn son, and this blessing is 
but the beginning of the torrents of 
blessing that will go forth from her in 
time to come. 

Blessed is she because she has be- 
lieved the word of God; part of it has 
been fulfilled already, and the rest will 
be fulfilled in due time. Believing the 
message of Gabriel, she believed all 
things which the Holy Spirit had re- 
vealed in prophecy, type, and figure 
concerning the Messiah and His 
Mother. Would it be wrong to assume 
that the Holy Spirit gave her a special 
light and understanding of the prophe- 
cies and their fulfillment, a preview so 
to say of the things to come? “From 
Mary’s sympathetic codperation in the 
work of the redemption—since hers was 
a moral codperation in the redeeming 
sacrifice; and in general, from the fact 
that she pursued on earth, as she now 
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does in heaven, an activity directed to 
the salvation of all men, modern theo- 
logians would conclude that, like Christ, 
Mary had on earth, as she now has in 
heaven, an intimate knowledge of all 
those to whom the activity is extended. 
. . . However, it is not only probable 
but certain, if the idea is to be conveyed 
that beneath Calvary’s cross Mary had 
not an indefinite and vague idea but, 
by supernatural enlightenment, a pro- 
found and vivid conception of every 
human soul involved in the great mys- 
tery of the redemption” (Scheeben, 
“Mariology,” II, 23). 


MARY AN OUTLET FOR THE 
LOVE OF THE GODHEAD 


The reaction of the Blessed Virgin to 
the words of Elizabeth is her incom- 
parable Magnificat, a song of faith and 
love, of vision and of peace, such as 
only the Holy Spirit could compose and 
only His immaculate Spouse could sing. 
The Holy Spirit, the infinite joy of 
Father and Son, jubilates because in 
Mary He has found an outlet for the 
overflowing love of the Godhead. Now 
the torrents of divine love can inundate 
the world, penetrate into the very sub- 
stance of man. Now He can build 
temples of God in the hearts of men 
and change children of wrath into be- 
loved children of their Father in 
heaven. Now there will be offered by 
the human race to their Creator and 
Lord adoration in spirit and in truth, 
and the Incarnate Word of God will be 
their High Priest, Victim, and Medi- 
ator. 

Great things the Lord has done to her, 
and they will find their consummation 
in her bodily assumption into heaven. 
As Mother, she has given her own flesh 
and blood to the Saviour of the world. 
In this flesh and blood He died and rose 
from the dead. The Son’s divine power 
and gratitude will not allow His 
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Mother’s body to become a prey of cor- 
ruption. So, He raises her up from 
death in immortal glory, and assigns to 
her the place of honor in His Kingdom 
as Queen of All Angels and Saints. We 
believe in the resurrection of the body 
on the day of judgment. Until that day 
we behold in Mary the glory that 
awaits us. She is the great sign in 
heaven. The Magnificat is not a pass- 
ing song of the Blessed Virgin. It will 
remain eternally for the Mother of 
Jesus and all her spiritual children the 
hymn of thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for all the great things He has done to 
them. 


THE ASSUMPTION AS THE 
FULFILLMENT OF PROPHECY 


The way to the glory presented in 
the Assumption of our Blessed Mother 
is Christian warfare unto death: “TI will 
put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed” 
(Gen., iii. 15). This prophecy is used 
as the Offertory chant. The enmities 
mentioned raged throughout the cen- 
turies and reached their climax in the 
Passion and Death of the Saviour, the 
unbloody reénactment of which we 
shall witness in the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice. 

The serpent’s apparent victory is de- 
feat, and Christ’s apparent defeat is 
victory. The Preface of the Passion 
states this paradoxical truth in the 
words: “Thou hast accomplished the 
salvation of the human race on the tree 
of the cross, so that he who had con- 
quered on a tree, on a tree also might be 
defeated.” Or, as the Easter Preface 
puts it: “He has destroyed death by 
dying, and by rising from the dead has 
created life anew.” As Christ’s ap- 
parent defeat, so is His victory perpetu- 
ated in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
offered as it is in memory of “the 
blessed Passion, the Resurrection from 
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the dead, and the glorious Ascension 
into heaven” of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Thus, this Offertory chant lends a par- 
ticular coloring to the Mass of this 
feast. It points to the part which Mary 
had in the defeat of Satan and the vic- 
tory of her Divine Son. 


MARY AS COREDEMPTRIX AND 
MEDIATRIX OF ALL GRACES 


Mary is inseparable from the sacri- 
fice of our salvation; next to Christ, she 
has the most prominent part in it, so 
that she is rightly called our Coredemp- 
trix and Mediatrix of all graces. She 
gave to the Divine High-Priest and 
Victim the flesh and blood—the armor, 
so to say, in which He faced the enemy. 
St. Leo the Great in his first sermon on 
the Nativity of Our Lord says: “The 
Son of God assumed human nature in 
order that the devil, the author of 
death, might be defeated by the same 
nature which he had conquered. In this 
conflict, fought on our behalf, the laws 
of fairness were observed in an eminent 
and wonderful manner. The almighty 
Lord meets the fiercest of enemies, not 
in His majesty, but in the form of our 
lowliness, opposing to him the same 
form and the same nature, a nature 
mortal like ours but absolutely free 
from sin” (Christmas, second nocturn). 
It was the nature His blessed Mother 
had given Him. The part which Mary 
had in the actual offering of the bloody 
sacrifice Pius XII sets forth in the 
Eneyelical, “Mystici Corporis”: “Al- 
ways most intimately united with her 
Son, as another Eve, she offered Him on 
Golgotha . and her Mother’s rights 
and Mother’s love were included in the 
holocaust. Thus she, who was corpo- 
rally the Mother of our Head, through 
the added title of pain and glory be- 
‘ame spiritually the Mother of all His 
members. .. . She finally, more than all 
the faithful, filled up those things that 


are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, 
... for His body, which is the Chureh.” 

Mary was one with the Divine High- 
Priest in the attitude of her will; she 
felt the ignominies and tortures inflicted 
upon Jesus with greater intensity than 
if they had been inflicted upon herself, 
and it was only through a miracle of 
divine assistance that she did not suc- 
cumb to these sufferings. But as Mary 
had a most prominent part in the sac- 
rifice of our redemption, she has also. 
the most prominent share in its fruits— 
which include, in addition to her Im- 
maculate Conception and fullness of 
grace, her bodily assumption into 
heaven. 


IN THE HOLY EUCHARIST 
WE RECEIVE MARY’S SON 


The Christian warfare will and must 
continue to the end of time; all the 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ must take part in it. The daily 
offering of the unbloody sacrifice pre- 
pares the Christian for his daily en- 
counters with the enemy. And the ex- 
ample of Mary in her glory, enjoying 
forever the fruits of her victory, can- 
not but add in us fresh determination, 
love, and loyalty, the unconquerable 
will to persevere unto the end. This is 
the thought expressed in the Secret of 
the Mass. 

The Communion chant is a repeti- 
tion of the prophecy of Mary in her 
Magnificat: “From henceforth all gen- 
erations shall call me blessed. Because 
He that is mighty hath done great 
things to me.”” Holy Mass has been 
celebrated in honor of the Blessed Vir- 
gin assumed into heaven, and thus is 
part of the fulfillment of that prophecy. 
However, these words, repeated at this 
place, open new vistas into the glory of 
redemption and, by implication, of the 
final outcome of the Christian warfare. 
All blendness comes from God, from 
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His presence, His love, His union with 
the soul. Thus also Holy Church in 
the possession of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice and Sacrament can exclaim in holy 
joy that all generations shall call her 
blessed because of the great things the 
Lord has done to her; so is every mem- 
ber of the Church blessed, especially so 
after Holy Communion when he carries 
within himself the sacramental pres- 
ence of Mary’s Son. And as the unity 
-of flesh and blood in Mary’s motherly 
relations to her Divine Son is the ulti- 
mate reason for her glorious assump- 
tion into heaven, so Holy Communion 
is the seed and pledge of our own glori- 
ous resurrection: “He who eats My 
flesh and drinks My blood has life ever- 
lasting, and I will raise him up on the 
last day” (John, vi. 55). That is 
blessedness greater than that of the 
Apostles when Jesus said to them: 
“Blessed are the eyes that see what you 
see! For I say to you, many prophets 
and kings have desired to see what you 
see and they have not seen it; and to 
hear what you hear and they have not 
heard it” (Luke, x. 23). This is blessed- 
ness that will be the theme of songs of 
grateful jubilation throughout eter- 
nity. It is not imagination but a con- 
clusion derived from faith that the 
vision of the blessed in heaven of one 
another will be one of the factors in 
their beatitude. 

At the end of the foregoing reflections 
the petition of the Posteommunion is 
the spontaneous outburst of a loving 
heart inspired with heavenly ideals. 
We pray that, having partaken in the 
mysteries of our salvation, we too may 
he brought to the glory of the resurrec- 
tion through the merits and the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


DEEP SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE ASSUMPTION FOR US 


That the dogmatie definition of the 
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bodily Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin should have been reserved for our 
times is deeply significant. The dogma 
implies a solemn profession of our 
Christian faith in the immortality of 
the soul, the resurrection of the body; 
it supplies a norm for judging true 
greatness, and proposes to the members 
of the Church the highest type of Chris- 
tian idealism. 

Mary’s greatness is not of the worldly 
kind; her greatness is all spiritual, a 
gift of God. He has raised her to in- 
comparable holiness and glory through 
her fullness of grace, her office of Mother 
of God, as Coredemptrix and Mediatrix 
of all graces, and finally through her 
bodily assumption into heaven. But 
God alone is great and Holy; He is the 
source of all greatness, as He is the 
source of the very being and substance 
of things, the last end of man. 

Hence, there is another life after 
death, and, since it is everlasting, it 
surely deserves attention. This mortal 
life we live on earth cannot be allowed 
to absorb all our interest; attention 
must be given first and foremost to 
preparation for that life everlasting. 
The human body, too, is to live forever 
because of its relation to the soul and 
its share in the deeds performed in this 
life. It is destined to heavenly glory 
and bliss. Upon these facts rest the 
sublime worth and dignity of the hu- 
man body as an essential part of the 
human person. All these truths are 
denied by the materialistic philosophy 
of our days, ignored by the hedonistic 
spirit that naturally grows out of mate- 
rialism, ridiculed, opposed, and sup- 
pressed by communistic tyranny. 


SUMMARY OF THE THOUGHTS 
IN THE NEW PROPER 


We now can sum up the thoughts of 
the Proper of the Mass as follows: the 
Blessed Virgin assumed into heaven is 
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the great sign, the beacon light to lead 
and inspire the faithful, the glorious 
exemplar to which the Church and 
every individual member of the Church 
must be conformed so that through her 
all may appear in the likeness of Christ. 
The way to this transfiguration and 
elory is Christian warfare. Sin must be 
put out of the way, Satan must be de- 
feated; we must become one with 
Christ through living faith and love. 
The pursuance of Christian warfare 
calls for self-immolation, and therefore 
Christ, our Divine High-Priest and 
Victim, has perpetuated His presence 
and sacrifice in our midst to be our in- 
spiration and support, and has given 
us Himself in Holy Communion as the 
pledge of our victory and resurrection. 
With thoughts and desires fixed on 
heaven, with unwavering loyalty to 
Christ, the immortal King of ages who 
lives within us, with Mary our Mother 
and Queen interceding for us, the final 
outcome of Christian warfare is assured 

our own glorious assumption into 
lieaven. 


THE NEW EVE JOINED TO 
THE NEW ADAM 


Precisely these are also the thoughts 
of Pope Pius XII, as given in the Brevi- 
ary on the fourth day of the octave of 
the feast: “It seems well-nigh impos- 
sible to see her who conceived and bore 
Christ, nourished Him with her milk, 
held Him in her arms, and pressed Him 
to her bosom, after this earthly life 
separated from Him in body, even 
though she remains united with Him in 
soul. . . . The Virgin Mary is pre- 
sented by the Fathers as the new Eve, 


most intimately joined to the new 
Adam, although subordinated to Him, 
in that struggle against the infernal 
enemy. As indicated in the protoevan- 
gelium, this struggle was to result in 
complete victory over sin and death. 

Hence, as the Resurrection of 
Christ was an essential part and the 
ultimate trophy of this victory, so the 
warfare of the Blessed Virgin, which 
she had in common with her Son, was 
also to terminate with the glorification 
of her virginal body. From all 
eternity the august Mother of God is 
joined to Jesus in a mysterious manner 
by one and the same decree of predes- 
tination. She is immaculate in her con- 
ception, an inviolate virgin in her 
motherhood, a devoted companion of 
the Divine Redeemer, who gained a 
complete victory over sin and all its 
consequences. Thus she attained at 
last the crown, as it were, of all her 
privileges: to be preserved untouched 
by the corruption of the grave, and, 
having defeated death like her Son, to 
be taken up body and soul to the su- 
preme glory of heaven. There she is 
to shine as Queen at the right hand of 
her Son, the immortal King of ages.” 
But Mary is the symbol, pattern, and 
ideal of the Church and all its members 
—as the Mother, so also shall be her 
faithful children. 

The Holy Spirit has spoken through 
Pius XII in the definition of the dogma 
and in the Proper of the festive Mass. 
Both are a clarion call to deeper Catho- 
lie living, to contempt of the world, to 
Christian idealism that sees in heaven 
and the blessed vision of God the ulti- 
mate goal of life. 
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Two Pastoral Volumes 
by Indirection 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D 





~ 

7 FOUR years ago the Bb. 
Herder Book Company of St. Louis 
brought out an English translation of 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s two-vol- 
ume work on “The Love of God and the 
Cross of Jesus.” I am wondering how 
many priests engaged in pastoral work 
have these two volumes in their posses- 
sion, and have not only read but have 
also consulted them in one or other 
chapter in getting up matter for their 
Sunday sermons. By this I don’t mean 
that they use these chapters as sermon- 
although they 


matter could 


serve such a purpose at least occasion- 


proper, 


ally; but I do mean that priests might 
well use one or other chapter of these 
volumes, or even a single paragraph, 
in driving home the practical lesson that 
preachers aim at teaching in their ser- 
mons. But before going into a detailed 
application of my theme, let me point 
out the general contents of each vol- 
ume. Volume I is divided into three 
parts: the first part deals with God's 
Love for Us, Our Return of Love, and 
the Mystery of the Cross. The Prob- 
lem of Pure Love, is subdivided into 
Statement of the Prob- 
lem; The Views of St. Bernard and 
Richard of St. Victor; St. 
View; and St. Thomas and Newton. 
Chapter IIL (Love of God and the In- 
dwelling of the Blessed Trinity) con- 
tains these articles: The Special Pres- 
ence of the Blessed Trinity in the Just 
und The Nature of Man’s Quasi-Experi- 
mental Knowledge of God. Chapter IV, 


these articles: 


Thomas’ 
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(Love of God and the Mystery of the 
Cross) contains articles on Our Lord's 
Fullness of Grace and Ardent Desire 
for the Cross, and The Passion and 
Peace of Christ. Chapter V is on The 
Love of God and the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

Under the subtitle of The Love of God 
and the Mystery of the Cross, we have 
the special title of “Christ and His 
Cross;” and these paragraphs are illus- 
trative: 


“That Our Saviour was ever moved 
and inspired by the sacrifice of the 
cross, we learn not only from theology 
but from a far higher sourcee—the 
revelation spoken by His own mouth. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews St. 
Paul wrote that, in coming into the 
world, Christ said: ‘Sacrifice and ob- 
lation (of the blood of bulls and of 
goats) Thou wouldst not; but a body 
Thou hast fitted to Me’ (Heb., x. 5— 
7). This act of oblation Christ un- 
ceasingly renewed during the course 
of His life and expressed again in 
Gethsemane: ‘My Father, if it be 
possible, let this chalice pass from 
Me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt’ (Matt., xxvi. 39, 42). 
He was ever moving on towards the 
end of His redemptive mission. Even 
His anguish before the impending 
cross could not weaken His efficacious 
desire to be fully faithful to His mis- 
sion as priest and victim. The desire 
prevailed and came to realization in 
the Consummatum est. 


THIRST FOR OUR SALVATION AS 
SOUL OF DIVINE APOSTOLATE 


“We ean regard Our Lord’s ardent 
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thirst for our salvation as the soul of 
the Divine Apostolate. Although 
some modernists maintain that St. 
Paul’s genius invented the idea of the 
sacrifice of the cross, which was for- 
eign to Christ’s preaching, we know 
that the Saviour Himself was con- 
tinually voicing it, not only in the 
form given us by St. John, but in the 
varied ways preserved in the first 
three Gospels. 

“In the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew (efr. Mark, x. 45; Luke, 
i. 68, 11. 38, xxi. 28), Jesus says: ‘The 
Son of man is not come to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many’ 
(Luke, xx. 28). And in one of His 
most beautiful parables He tells us: 
‘T am the good shepherd; and I know 
Mine, and Mine know Me. As the 
Father knoweth Me, and I know the 
Father; and I lay down My life for 
My sheep. .And there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd. There- 
fore doth the Father love Me; be- 
cause I lay down My life that I may 
take it again. No man taketh it 
away from Me; but I lay it down of 
Myself. And I have power to lay it 
down; and I have power to take it up 
again. This commandment I have 
received of My Father’ (John, x. 14— 
18).” 

In the second volume the distin- 
guished Dominican author takes up 
what might be ealled the life of Chris- 
tian perfection as opposed to the devout 
life, the latter consisting in the keeping 
of the Commandments and an attempt 
to carry out the Counsels as far as they 
are adaptable to the ordinary Christian 
life. But in the second volume our 
author goes in for the higher life, not 
in the sense of the religious life, but in 
the sense of true Christian perfection, 
terminating in heroic sanctity. 


THE NECESSITY OF PURIFYING 
THE SENSES 
In the first part, including ninety-six 


pages, he deals with The Crosses of the 
Senses. He devotes one article of six 


pages to The Necessity of Purifying 
the Senses; he devotes another article 
of nine pages to What Is to Be Done 
During the Night of the Senses, and 
he devotes thirteen pages to The Effects 
of the Passive Purification of the Senses. 

Let us take some paragraphs from 
Chapter II, wherein the author quotes 
St. John of the Cross: 


“This effort they make not without 
great inward repugnance and un- 
willingness on the part of their soul, 
which was taking pleasure in being 
in that quietness and ease, instead of 
working with its faculties. So they 
have abandoned one pursuit, yet 
draw no profit from the other; for, 
while they seek what is prompted by 
their own spirit, they lose the spirit 
of tranquillity and peace which they 
had before. And thus they are like 
to one who abandons what he has 
done in order to do it over again, or to 
one who leaves a city only to re-enter 
it, or to one who is hunting and lets 
his prey go in order to hunt it once 
more. This is useless here, for the 
soul will gain nothing further by con- 
ducting itself in this way, as has been 
said... . 

“What they must do is merely to 
leave the soul free and disencumbered 
and at rest from all knowledge and 
thought, troubling not themselves, in 
that state, about what they think or 
meditate, but concerning themselves 
with no more than a peaceful and 
loving attentiveness towards God, and 
in being without anxiety, without the 
ability and without desire to have 
experience of Him or to perceive Him. 
For all these yearnings disquiet and 
distract the soul from the peaceful 
quiet and ease of contemplation 
which is here granted to it.. 

“Let them remain in peace, as there 
is no question save of their being at 
ease and having freedom of spirit. 
For if such a soul should desire to 
make any effort of its own with its 
interior faculties, this means that it 
will hinder and lose the blessings 
which, by means of that peace and 
ease of the soul, God is instilling into 
it and impressing upon it. It is just 
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us if some painter were painting or 
dyeing a face; if the sitter were to 
move because he desired to do some- 
thing, he would prevent the painter 
from accomplishing anything and 
would disturb him in what he was 
doing. And thus, when the soul de- 
sires to remain in inward ease and 
peace, any operation and affection or 
attention wherein it may then seek to 
indulge will distract it and disquiet 
it and make it conscious of aridity 
and emptiness of sense. For the 
more a soul endeavors to find help in 
affection and knowledge, the more 
will it feel the lack of these, which 
cannot now be supplied to it upon 
that road.” 


SOULS THAT CAN AND CANNOT 
GAIN DISTINCTION IN NEXT LIFE 


The spiritual order is not only in- 
definitely higher than the temporal 
order; but distinction can be won by 
any and all in the eternal or spiritual 
order, whereas only a limited number 
can gain distinction in the temporal 
order, and that for a short while. There 
are, of course. two categories of souls 
that can’t gain real distinction in the 
world to come: and those are they who 
die before the use of reason and those 
who have never had the use of reason. 
With baptism those souls have eternal 
happiness; but they have no such thing 
as eternal distinction. Only those who 
have reached the use of reason and 
departed life in heroic virtue will attain 
what may be rightly called eternal dis- 
tinction. The others will be happy, 
ecstatically so, but they will not be 
distinguished among the elect; for the 
nobility of heaven is constituted by 
those who depart life in heroic sanctity, 
or by those who were put to death even 
in infaney out of hatred for the faith. 
The order of grace, therefore, is the 
only order where those who have come 
to the use of reason and dying at all 
ages, achieve their heavenly fortune. 
For anyone who is capable of mortal 
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sin, is capable of cultivating the Chris- 
tian virtues in an heroic degree. And 
even the list of canonized Saints—there 
is nothing to indicate that they are the 
only ones who have attained heroic 
virtue in this life—does not include all 
those who have departed ‘life in heroic 
virtue; for the latter may outnumber 
the former. 

There is a proverb that those who run 
aiter fame never gain it, but this is not 
true of eternal fame, heavenly distinc- 
tion as opposed to earthly distinction. 
The Gospel plainly indicates that all 
who live up to the ideals of the Gospel 
will attain heroic virtue, or heavenly 
distinction; and it may be that for one 
canonized Saint there are a dozen un- 
canonized saints and that the ratio will 
remain at that figure, or even increase; 
for the Church canonizes servants of 
God for the good of their example, so 
there may be many in past ages who 
reached heroic sanctity and have not 
been canonized and never will be can- 
onized. And there is nothing against 
supposing that some such ratio may ob- 
tain in the future—that even a smaller 
number of heroic souls will be canon- 
ized in proportion to those who quit 
the Church Militant in distinguished 
service to Christ the King of Immortal 
Ages! 


PRACTICAL CATHOLICS VERSUS 
CATHOLICS OF DISTINCTION 


It would be interesting for someone 
to make a study from external indica- 
tions—sermons, pamphlets, and books 
—-to ascertain whether all sorts of pas- 
toral priests do not confound in practice 
a Catholic worthy of Christian burial 
with a distinguished Catholic before 
the elect of God. And one of the indi- 
cations of this is that, in spite of a 
couple decades having passed (yes, over 
four decades) since Pope Pius X urged 
the generality of Catholics to go to 
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daily or frequent Communion (the lat- 
ter including five days a week as a 
minimum), in spite of the urgings of 
that great Pope, so few parishes in the 
United States can be called daily or fre- 
quent Communion parishes—for the 
term cannot be correctly applied to a 
parish unless a majority of those who 
can go to Communion frequently, actu- 
ally do so. Yet, most of our Catholic 
population in the United States (that is, 
over fifty percent of those who have 
made their First Communion) could go 
to Communion frequently, or daily in 
ihe sense of five times a week as a 
minimum. The reason they do not go 
is because these larger numbers in every 
parish haven’t been urged to do so 
through personal contact either in the 
confessional, or on pastoral visitations, 
even when the latter are made throug) 
lay apostles. The ordinary American 
parish manages to get support enough 
to carry on its essential activities. This 
is an indication that those same parishes 
could become, at least in a majority 
sense, daily or frequent Communion 
parishes. I remember writing an article 
some twenty years ago and describing a 
parish where every weekday seemed to 
be Sunday, because soon after the De- 
cree on daily Communion the then 
pastor began urging his people from 
the pulpit and through personal contact 
in the confessional or out of the con- 
fessional, even in casual meetings, to 
go to Communion every day—or as 
often in the week as they could. That 
parish within a decade or so began to 
be known as the parish of frequent 
Communion. This is an indication that 
the ordinary parish, from one end of 
the country to the other, could place 
itself in the same category. And once 
a parish becomes a truly frequent Com- 
munion parish, most of the other spirit- 
ual problems within the limits of that 
same parish are in the way of being 


solved; because the zeal that brings 
about frequent Communion, on a parish 
scale, will discover ways and means of 
bringing back fallen-away Catholics 
and converting non-Catholics. 


SOULS YEARNING TO SHARE IN 
THE VICTIMHOOD OF OUR LORD 


There has been for quite a while a 
practice on the part of zealous souls 
which consists in sharing in the victim- 
hood of the Saviour. Our author (on 
page 171) has a very pertinent para- 
graph on “Participation in Our Lord’s 
Victimhood.” He writes: 


“Often souls in this state are led 
by the Holy Ghost to offer themselves 
as victims for sinners, in union with 
Christ and following His example. 
Before making such an offering, we 
would do well to make satisfaction 
for our own sins and become purified 
ourselves. But when the Holy Ghost 
Himself seems to incline a soul that 
way and it wins the approval of a 
wise director with the grace of state 
to recognize divine inspiration, should 
it not say: ‘If it is indeed Thou, Lord, 
inspiring this act, I have no desire 
to resist Thy appeal.’ Then just as 
the cross has led to perfect love, now 
perfect love leads back to the cross, 
and the soul accepts it with much 
greater generosity than before, some- 
what as Our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother, who needed no purification 
for themselves, took up the cross for 
our sakes. So, after some time of in- 
timate divine union, the night of the 
soul begins again but in a different 
way. Now a partially perceptible 
peace reigns at the summit of the 
soul and holds its own even in the 
midst of the most terrible tempests, 
a dim but true image and reminder 
of Our Lord’s peace during the an- 
guish of the cross.” 


Every priest in parish activity can 
become a real victim for souls. His 
very work is to save souls; and by ap- 
pointment he is to spend himself and 
be spent for souls. This he cannot do 
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without becoming at the same time a 
true victim of souls; his victimhood 
gains him continuous graces because, 
if he 
Apostle is spending himself and being 


is true to his duty, he like the 
spent for souls. His very work is geared 
towards bringing him to heroic sanctity ; 
for if he does only a goodly part of the 
things at hand—of course, with the 
proper intention and the effort to try 
to do all things that need to be done—he 
is literally imitating St. Paul who by 
spending himself and _ being spent 
reached heroic sanctity. If this priest 
were to do nothing else over the years 
than minister to Catholics living up to 
their obligations and trying at the same 
time to get back the fallen-away Catho- 
lies and to bring in the outsiders, he has 
at hand an apostolate that can be in- 
tensified tenfold as the years speed on- 
wards. 


FORMS OF CONSECRATION TO THE 
DIVINE WILL 


Our author gives us two forms of con- 
secration. Either may appeal to a 
priest engaged in pastoral work. The 
first seems to have been written by him- 
self. 


“O Holy Spirit, Divine Spirit of 
light and love, to Thee I consecrate 
my understanding, my heart, my will, 
my whole being for time and for 
eternity. 

“May my understanding be ever 
submissive to Thy divine inspirations 
and to the teaching of the Holy 
Catholic Chureh to which Thou art 
the infallible guide; may my heart be 
ever inflamed with love of God and 
of neighbor; may my will be ever 
conformed to the divine will, and 
may my whole life be a faithful imi- 
tation of the life and virtues of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to 
whom with the Father and with Thee, 
() Holy Spirit, be honor and glory for- 
ever. Amen.” 


The second consecration is the prayer 
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of St. Catherine of Siena, written 
by her own hand and preserved at 


Siena: 


“QO Holy Spirit, come into my heart, 
by Thy power draw me to Thyself 
and grant me charity with fear. 

“Keep me, O ineffable Love, from 
every evil thought, warm and kindle 
ime with Thy sweetest love so that 
every suffering may seem light to me. 

“My heavenly Father, help me this 

day in every act. Jesus Love! Jesus 
Love!” 
Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange closes the 
first volume of the work we have been 
discussing with these paragraphs of 
rare wisdom: 


“The just man, the wise man, lives 
by faith without seeing, without feel- 
ing, although he may be attacked by 
doubts and darkness of mind, of illu- 
sions in the imagination, of disgust 
and boredom of heart, and sadness 
and anguish of soul. The wise do not 
ask to see the extraordinary things 
saints have seen, nor to taste sweet- 
ness in their prayers and devotions; 
they ask with faith for divine wisdom, 
and it ought to be held as more cer- 
tain that it will be given to them 
(James, 1. 5) than if an angel had 
come down from heaven to assure 
them of it, because Wisdom Himself 
has said: ‘For every one that asketh, 
receiveth’ (Luke, xi. 10). ‘If you 
then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much 
more will your Father from heaven 
give the good Spirit to them that 
ask Him!” (Luke, xi. 13). 

“We must, moreover, ask for wis- 
dom and perseverance, for if we are 
to acquire this precious pearl and 
have this infinite treasure, we must 
use a holy importunity with God, or 
we shall never receive it. Whoever 
would obtain wisdom, must ask for it 
day and night, without growing 
weary or disheartened. Happy will 
he be if he obtains it after ten, twenty, 
or thirty years of prayer, and even 
an hour before death.. . . 

“The Holy Ghost Himself has com- 
posed a prayer to express our plea for 
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wisdom: ‘God of my fathers, and 
Lord of merey, who hast made all 
things with Thy word, ... . give 
me wisdom, that sitteth by Thy 
throne, and cast me_ not off from 
among Thy children. . . . Send her 
out of Thy holy heaven, and from the 


throne of Thy majesty, that she may 
be with me and may labour with me, 
that I may know what is acceptable 
with Thee. For by wisdom they 
were healed, whosoever have pleased 
Thee, O Lord, from the beginning 
(Wisd., ix. 9).” 








How Dissoluble Is the Bond? 


By AIDAN CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.D., J.C.D., LL.B. 


A RECENT suit for divorce al- 


leged that the husband ignored his wife 
by devoting himself exclusively to 
watching television programs. In an- 
other case the plaintiff obtained a 
divorce after having proved that her 
“better-half” bit a piece out of their 
marriage certificate and threatened to 
compel her to eat the rest of it! It 
would be an easy thing to bewail the 
besetting the American 
The most casual 


many evils 
inatrimonial scene. 
glance at any daily paper shows how 
lightly many of our contemporaries as- 
sume serious marital obligations, and 
with what insouciance they promise 
“till death do us part.” The concept 
of wedlock as a divinely instituted state 
for the procreation and education of 
offspring, and endowed with the quali- 
ties of unity and indissolubility, has in 
large measure been lost. And, sadly 
enough, our legal system countenances 
this unchristian attitude, and even fos- 
ters it by the amazing facility with 
which it allows divorce, on grounds that 
are daily becoming broader, both by 
court decision and by legislation. 
Now, it is not the purpose of this 
writer to propose a panacea for these 
ills. We know that the age-old wisdom 
of the Church can serve mankind won- 
derfully, but before souls can be brought 
to listen to that motherly voice, they 
must first acknowledge the Church as 
a mother. Nor do we propose here to 
consider the means by which the Catho- 
lie philosophy, doctrine and practice 
of married life may be presented to the 
faithful. Rather we propose (or per- 
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haps ‘“presume’’) to offer some observa- 
tions on a question of capital impor- 
tunce to the priest in our country to- 
day: the position of the Church in re- 
gard to the dissolution of the matri- 
monial bond. Directly or indirectly, 
scarcely any priest escapes having at 
one time or another to help people who 
come to him with marriage problems. 
And the question of the validity or in- 
validity of the marriage bond is con- 
stantly taking up a larger share of the 
priest’s attention. 


SECULARIST MENTALITY 
TOWARDS MARRIAGE 


The Archdiocese of Los Angeles, for 
example, receives approximately 3000 
petitions for declarations of nullity of 
matrimony or for the dissolution of the 
bond each year. In a certain parish 
(cfr. The Jurist for April, 1946, p. 214) 
figures show that, out of about 475 adult 
Catholics, more than one hundred were 
living in adulterous or concubinate 
unions. Among this group of 475 there 
were ninety-six invalid marriages, of 
which twenty-nine were between a 
Catholic and a divorced non-Catholic. 
There is no reason to imagine that any 
metropolitan parish—if similarly can- 
vassed—would not yield a like picture. 
The secularist mentality towards mar- 
riage is not restricted to non-Catholies! 

Statistics like these underscore how 
imperative it is to use the law of the 
Chureh to obtain, where possible, the 
validation of defective marriages. Of- 
ten the invalidity of a marriage, due to 
some prior “bond,” can be remedied by 
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a declaration of nullity or dissolubility 
of the previous marriage, followed by 
compliance with the Catholic form. 

For a (reputedly) unathletie profes- 
sion like the priesthood, jumping at 
conclusions is a decidedly risky form of 
exercise. A priest should be extremely 
cautious when confronted by a mar- 
riage of questionable validity. In no 
instance is this truer than in those cases 
when the priest is approached by par- 
ties whose Catholic 
proved a failure; or by those Catholics 
who want to marry a divorced person; 
or by Catholies who, having been united 
in a civil ceremony after a divorce from 
a previous partner, now express a de- 
sire to return to the active practice of 
their Faith. Hasty assurance by that 
lamentable phrase, “everything can be 
fixed up,” often ends in keen chagrin 
for the priest who says it, in a sudden 
burst of intense heat in the area of 
the chancery office, and perhaps in final 
discouragement (and bitterness) on the 
part of the disappointed parties. It is 
infinitely wiser to offer the parties con- 
cerned slight Gf any) initial assurance 
than to dream up for them a promising 
vision of a favorable outcome to their 
longed-for dissolution. It may end up 
a nightmare—for Father, too. 


EVERY PRIEST SHOULD HAVE 
GRASP OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 


It is for this reason that it is of 
singular importance that a priest have 
at his command a fair working know!]- 
edge of all the basie principles to be 
applied when the possible dissolubility 
of a marriage bond is in question. Al- 
though it is true that every marriage 
is intrinsically indissoluble (7.e., that 
the parties may not of themselves set 
aside the bond by mere mutual agree- 
ment), nevertheless not every marriage 
has the same extrinsic indissolubility. 
The Church exercises its divine author- 


marriage has ° 


ity to dissolve the bond of marriage in 
these three instances: (1) when the 
Pauline Privilege can be verified; (2) 
when the natural bond is dissoluble in 
favor of the Faith by the so-called 
“Petrine Privilege”; (3) when the bond 
is that of a ratum et non-consummatum 
marriage. 


MISTAKEN NOTIONS REGARDING 
THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


Loose remarks and fuzzy thinking 
are much the vogue when the nature 
and applicability of the Pauline Privi- 
lege are discussed by the laity. Fre- 
quently the wonderful power of an 
“Open sesame” is accorded it, by which 
the desirable door to divorced freedom 
is said to be thrown open to those who 
can afford it! What a snare and delu- 
sion hide therein! 

A few years back, in the tobacco re- 
gion of Maryland, the writer was ap- 
proached by a fallen-away Catholic 
anxious to return to the Sacraments. 
Some years before he had married a 
Catholic woman before the priest, and 
she had borne him several children. 
But then he fell in love with a charming 
Methodist, and having “divorced” his 
wife, he went through a civil ceremony 
with his new love. He asked if he 
might not marry his present “wife” in 
the Church, and based hope of so doing 
on her attraction to the Catholic Faith 
and her probable conversion in the 
event their defective marriage should 
receive the Church’s recognition. When 
we assured him that not even the Pope 
could arrange that deal, he replied that 
several Catholic friends of his knew 
of similar cases being settled in this 
way, and they had urged him to take 
the steps necessary to secure such a 
happy ending to his particular domestic 
mélange. A specter of the Pauline 
Privilege was definitely hovering some- 
where in the dim off-stage, but nothing 
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that St. Paul would ever recognize 
showed its head within hailing distance. 

Very probably the majority of cases 
resulting in the final solution of a 
valid bond—at least in the U.S.A.—are 
based on the proper use of the Pauline 
Privilege. It is unlikely that the reader 
lacks a firm grasp of the principles and 
the conditions of this classical remedy, 
but there are a few aspects that bear 
emphasis and elaboration. 


CASES TO WHICH THE PAULINE 
PRIVILEGE APPLIES 


The material object of the Pauline 
Privilege is the valid nuptial bond exist- 
ing between two unbaptized infidels— 
not between one who is baptized and 
one who is not—of whom one is con- 
verted to the Faith and is baptized 
therein. It would not suffice in any 
case that the conversion was to some 
Christian sect other than the Catholic 
Church. The privilege can never be 
used where one of the parties is surely 
baptized already, nor where each party 
is already doubtfully baptized: the 
Church does not expose itself to the 
danger of trying to dissolve what, after 
all, may be a consummated and sacra- 
mental union. 

By the conversion and baptism of 
one of the infidel spouses the legitimate 
marriage is not per se dissolved. If, 
in fact, the other consort is himself con- 
verted and baptized, the matrimonial 
status is thereby elevated to the dignity 
of a true sacrament, and, should con- 
summation take place, the bond en- 
joys the fullest degree of indissolubility. 
Even if the unconverted party will not 
leave his infidel status, still the Pauline 
Privilege cannot be invoked unless it 
appears (1) either that he refuses to 
live at all with the Christian, or (2) at 
least refuses to live amicably with him, 
and without impairing the Christian’s 
free exercise of the Faith. The first 
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refusal, to cohabit, constitutes physical 
“departure,” whereas the latter, as in- 
terference with the practice of the 
Faith, constitutes moral “departure.” 

Because of this requirement of de- 
parture there must be interpellations 
before the Privilege can be enjoyed. 
Briefly these consist in interrogations 
addressed to the infidel to discover his 
willingness either to be converted or at 
least to cohabit with the Christian in 
peace and harmony (the famous sine 
contumelia Creatoris, permitting the 
Christian the unfettered practice of the 
Faith). The valid use of the Pauline 
Privilege is conditioned upon the mak- 
ing of the interpellation; and if in a 
particular case it is impossible so to 
interrogate the ‘“departed”’ infidel, the. 
a dispensation from making the inter- 
pellation must be obtained from the 
Holy See. 

The interpellations may be made 
either by an agent appointed by the Or- 
dinary (possibly the pastor or his as- 
sistant), or even by the convert him- 
self with the authorization of the 
bishop. To ask the infidel once regard- 
ing his disposition is enough. Finally, 
it should be remarked that the first 
marriage is not dissolved de iure until 
the second bond is contracted. The 
precise nature of the Privilege lies in 
this that it allows one to enter a new 
martial union, but only at the moment 
this new bond is formed is the previous 
bond dissolved. 


CONDITIONS OF APPLICATION OF 
PETRINE PRIVILEGE 


Much less familiar than the Pauline 
is the Petrine Privilege. If Paul’s word 
has great power, then why not Peter’s 
too (and that of Peter’s successors) ? 
The Petrine Privilege directly dissolves. 
in favor of the Faith, the natural bond 
resulting from a marriage contracted 
between one who is baptized outside (or 
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even in) the Church and an unbaptized 
infidel. 

The classic example illustrating the 
use of this remedy is the Helena case, 
originating in Montana over twenty- 
five years ago. In that celebrated case 
a marriage between an Episcopalian 
and an infidel was dissolved in favor of 
the Faith after the conversion of the 
infidel to the Catholic Faith. He was 
permitted to enter a new marriage with 


a Catholic partner, a civil divorce hav- - 


ing previously been received from the 
first union. The canonical cause for 
the use of this procedure may be, for 
example, the difficulty of observing a 
prolonged and enforced continence, or 
any other reason which favors a genu- 
ine conversion to and perseverance in 
the Faith. 

A twofold essential condition must 
be realized for the valid application of 
the Petrine Privilege: (a) a lack of 
baptism in one spouse during the whole 
time of married life; (b) the non-use of 
matrimony after the baptism of the 
hitherto unbaptized party, should his 
baptism in fact take place. For a licit 
grant of the favor of dissolution of the 
bond there must be also moral impossi- 
bility to restore conjugal life, together 
with no danger of scandal in the event 
that the favor is allowed. The norms 
for constructing this process were issued 
by the Holy Office in 1934. They are 
not de iure publico, and so may not be 
printed. 


POPE HAS EXTENSIVE POWER 
TO DISSOLVE NATURAL BOND 


The extent of the Supreme Pontiff’s 
power to dissolve the natural bond in 
favor of the Faith is very ample indeed. 
It includes also the capacity to dis- 
solve the bond contracted coram Ec- 
clesia between a Catholic and an un- 
baptized infidel with a dispensation 
from the impediment of disparity of 


cult, even though such a union may 
possibly have been consummated—pro- 
vided, of course, that the infidel has 
not been baptized, or that no use was 
made of the marriage after his bap- 
tism. In July, 1947, such a grace was 
granted by the Holy Office in a case 
where non-consummation was _ not 
proved. A marriage of this kind re- 
mains non-ratum even with a dispensa- 
tion from disparity of cult, since the 
dispensation does not alter the essen- 
tially unsacramental nature of that 
bond. 

But again, extreme caution is the 
watchword for priests who meet cases 
that seem identical. Church law is not 
inclined to treat cases on a stare decisis 
basis. It is always a kind of presump- 
tion to conclude that case X will be 
solved in the same manner as case Y, 
simply because the circumstances ap- 
pear the same. Moreover, a petitioner 
is not exercising a vested right when he 
asks for the dissolution of a bond. In- 
stead, he is in the position of one beg- 
ging a favor. 

It is the traditional and universally 
accepted teaching that throigh carnal 
union marriage is perfected, even though 
the bond does not consist essentially 
in this physical relationship. Man and 
wife become “in one flesh” only after 
the initial marital act. Because of this 
truth the Code of Canon Law in Canon 
1119 recognizes the power of the Holy 
See to dissolve a sacramental, non-con- 
summated marriage—a power that is 
exercised by the Supreme Pontiff act- 
ing with the plenitude of his vicarious 
ministerial power as the Vicar of Christ. 
The process for obtaining this dispensa- 
tion was formulated in the Regule of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments in 1923 (cfr. Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XV, 389). Certain accidental amend- 
ments have since been added. Peti- 
tions wherein one of the parties is a 
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non-Catholic are entertained only by 
the Holy Office. 

The faculty to institute this process 
super rato et non-consummato is usually 
delegated by the Holy See to the local 
Ordinary in individual cases, when a 
prima facie case is made out and its 
findings sent to Rome. It sometimes 
happens that a cause originally started 
in order to seek a declaration of nullity 
on the grounds of impotence is changed 
instead to a ratum et non-consumma- 
tum when it appears that non-consum- 
mation (rather than impotence) can 
furnish a better basis for the process. 
The law authorizes a similar change- 
over when a cause founded on some de- 
fect other than impotence (for example, 
defective consent or force) terminates 
inconclusively, but it is nevertheless 
very probable that the marriage has 
not been consummated. In _ these 
eventualities a switch is made from the 
original formal process on other grounds 
to a somewhat less formal ratum et non- 
consummatum process. 


PETITION FOR FACULTY TO 
INSTITUTE A RATUM CASE 


In his petition for the faculty to in- 
stitute a super rato, the Ordinary trans- 
mits to the Holy See the petition of one 
(or of both) of the parties to the mar- 
riage, and the bishop’s petition con- 
tains the identification of the peti- 
tioner(s): a thorough narration of the 
circumstances of the marriage in ques- 
tion and of the alleged non-consumma- 
tion and the causes for the dispensa- 
tion. The condition of the validity it- 
self of any subsequent. dispensation is 
predicated upon the truth of the non- 
consummation together with a suffi- 
ciently grave cause. 

A priest who first deals with the par- 
ties to a possible ratum et non-consum- 
matum will provide a real service to 
all concerned if he will point out clearly 
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the absolute essentiality of the condi- 
tions of non-consummation and the ex- 
istence of a serious cause (considered in 
next section). Without the verification 
of these two conditions no consequent 
declaration of dissolubility can be valid. 
Moreover, the priest who first treats 
with the persons involved, can aid the 
case by not telling them too much 
about the law involved here. He may 
ask the officials of the Diocesan Curia 
if he will advise the parties concerning 
the documents needed and how they 
may go about obtaining them. The 
petition sent by the bishop to Rome 
must contain a summary of salient facts 
shown in the documents respecting 
birth, baptism, marriage, civil divorce 
(if any), attempted remarriage, doctor’s 
certificate of the woman’s virginity, 
testimonial letters regarding the credi- 
bility of the petitioners—in short, all 
written matter that will shed light upon 
the factual and juridical status of the 
petitioners. 


WHAT INFORMATION IS TO 
BE ASSEMBLED 


The generic name informatio is given 
these data, and to them the Ordinary 
must add his remarks concerning efforts 
made to reconcile the parties. And 
here again the priest can occupy a role 
of genuine importance, since attempts 
at a reconciliation may often best be 
made by one in a position to understand 
the dispositions and conflicts of the 
parties. These efforts ought never to 
be omitted, and the Holy See demands 
a categorical affirmation by the bishop 
that this exrperimentum reconciliationis 
has in fact been tried. In the prepara- 
tion of the informatio the bishop or his 
delegate proceeds informally, and with- 
out any real semblance to a judicial 
process either in the interrogation of 
the parties and witnesses or in the man- 
ner of gathering required documents. 


Bw 


we 


HOW DISSOLUBLE IS THE BOND? 





Before the dispensation can be 
granted, it must be proved not only that 
the marriage has not been consum- 
mated, but also that there is a just, 
proportionate and grave cause for the 
dissolution. The exact nature of this 
cause is not prescribed by law, but in 
general one exists where there is a 
moral impossibility of reconciliation 
and one of the parties wishes to marry 
again. Additional causes might be the 
fear of scandal from family discord; 
suspicion of impotency with consequent 
danger of incontinence by the other 
spouse; the hazard of perversion from 
the Faith where the non-Catholic part- 
ner proves adament respecting the 
Catholie’s practice of his religion. 

The primary proof in this entire 
process is the sworn statement of the 
parties themselves that the marriage 
has never been consummated and that 
the alleged cause for the dispensation 
is true. All other evidence and testi- 
mony is purely corroborative in char- 
acter. The testimony of witnesses 
(called septime manus) is adduced not 
only to substantiate the credibility of 
the parties themselves, but also to show 
that the parties had in some way re- 
vealed the fact of non-consummation 
during a tempore non-suspecto (1.e., at 
a time when it was certain that the 
spouses were unaware of the legal pos- 
sibility of a dissolution of the mar- 
riage). These witnesses are chosen 
irom among relatives and intimate 
friends of the parties, inasmuch as they 
are to offer testimony of things which 
only they would be likely to know. 
Often the pastor or the assistant who 
was originally approached by the par- 
ties will be of help in recommending 
such witnesses to the diocesan officials. 

Additional support for the case con- 
sists in the physical argument of the 
wife’s virginity. Obviously this is ruled 
out a priori where the woman was a 


widow at the time of the present mar- 
riage, or she is known to have been 
ravished, or when some accident caused 
the loss of her bodily integrity. Nor 
is this examination of any worth when 
it is clear that there was simply no op- 
portunity to consummate, as happens 
during war when soldiers leave for for- 
eign duty immediately after the cere- 
mony. This physical evidence is 
similarly of no value when it is dis- 
covered that the man is himself inecap- 
able of consummation with this woman. 
The rules to be observed in this delicate 
matter of physical inspection are care- 
fully delineated in the prescribed proc- 
ess (cfr. English text in Bouscaren, 
“Canon Law Digest,” I, 786 sqq.). 
The priest does well to remind the 
parties of the law’s delay; that Rome 
is not Reno, and that the consultors 
and members of the Congregation con- 
cerned are not divorce judges stamping 
an ink-pad decree automatically on 
cases that come before them. It is 
very desirable also that the couple be 
advised that the costs incurred in con- 
nection with the process represent no 
profit for anyone (except possibly for 
paper and ink manufacturers), and that 
clerical expenditures, translation fees 
and similar incidentals easily account 
for the moderate charges. It might be 
indicated also that, if one truly cannot 
meet even these costs, a plea in forma 
paupertatis is always available. 


IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE DECLARED 
BY CANON 1127 


Canon 1127 contains few words, but 
they have a big meaning: Jn re dubia 
privilegium fidei gaudet favore iuris. 
That is one of those Canons the semi- 
nary professors delight to dwell upon. 
But it is of more than academic inter- 
est, since it can be a substantial help 
in settling many problems in this coun- 
try where such a large percentage of 
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the people are not baptized at all (or 
only doubtfully baptized) and where 
civil divorce is so prevalent. A large 
portion of the cases presented to our 
diocesan curias are concerned with in- 
stances where non-Catholics have been 
divorced and now declare themselves 
anxious to enter the Church and to con- 
tract marriage with a Catholic. The 
point of Canon 1127 is this: it is directed 
to favoring the Faith whenever that 
end may be legitimately and honestly 
served. 

The importance of this principle be- 
comes manifest when we remember that 
it is the sole exception to the general 
legal rule (in Canon 1014) that matri- 
mony enjoys the favor of the law, and 
that doubts are to be settled in a way 
that will secure the continuance of a 
bond already contracted. In other 
words, while the law very much favors 
the lasting validity of a matrimonial 
bond, it favors still more whatever will 
best safeguard the spiritual interest of 
a convert. To secure this, the Church 
will dissolve any (merely) valid bond 
that obstructs this privilege of the 
Faith. 

The nature of the doubt to be settled 
in favor of the convert must be one that 
is positive and not otherwise soluble, 
and it must still remain a doubt of 
law or of fact even after diligent effort 
to solve it has been made. The mat- 
ters falling within the ambit of Canon 
1127 include doubts: about the validity 
of a marriage contracted in infidelity; 
the identity of the first spouse; the 
validity of a baptism previously re- 
ceived by the convert; the sincerity of 
the response of an infidel to the inter- 
pellations required for the use of the 
Pauline Privilege; the actual existence 
of a marriage already entered into; 
the verification of any of the conditions 
demanded for the valid use of the 
Pauline Privilege. In short, in virtual]v 
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any conceivable doubt about the matri- 
monial status of a convert (or a pros- 
pective convert) , that reply to the doubt 
is to be entertained which favors the 
liberty of the party either to enter mar- 
riage with a Catholic, or to have a mar- 
riage already attempted with a Catholic 
validated. It may be regarded as an 
application of the power of the Church 
to dissolve a marriage that is not ratum 
et consummatun. 

Two important qualifications in re- 
gard to the application of this principle 
must be remarked: (1) it cannot be 
employed where the doubt concerns the 
baptism of both parties to a marriage, 
since the Church will not risk attempt- 
ing to dissolve what may in fact be a 
ratum et consummatum marriage; (2) 
it cannot be applied except by the Holy 
Office (and therefore not by the Ordi- 
nary) in the case of a marriage between 
one who is certainly unbaptized and 
one who is a dubiously baptized non- 
Catholic. It should be noted that the 
effect of Canon 1127 is not equivalent 
to a radical sanation (sanatio) of a 
second marriage entered into before 
the juridical application of the principle 
has been made. Renewal of consent and 
dispensation from impediments ob- 
structing the validity of the second 
marriage will always be necessary. 

Evidently, almost everything previ- 
ously said is of immediate concern only 
for priests. As a general rule, it may 
be safely stated that the less the faith- 
ful know about these principles and 
their application, the better. Our pur- 
pose has simply been to delineate in a 
summary fashion the law governing 
dissolution of the bond, with the hope 
that this presentation will be helpful 
to priests not assigned to the diocesan 
matrimonial board. Of course, it is 
the overworked officials of those boards 
who finally dispose of cases, but it is an 
aid to them too if their brother-priests 
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bear clearly in mind the fundamental 
laws regarding dissolution when first 
they talk with the troubled parties. 


SUGGESTED GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
FOR THE LAITY 


In conclusion, we should like to offer 
some suggestions for a guidance pro- 
gram intended more immediately for 
the laity. We make no particular claim 
to any origipality in these reeommenda- 
tions. 

Moral guidance is, after all, simply 
the practical application of dogmatic 
principles, and so it is clear that a 
thoroughgoing doctrinal explanation of 
Christian marriage must provide the 
foundation for any guidance program. 
The traditional teachings that marriage 
is a divinely instituted state with cer- 
tain determined ends; that it is a con- 
tract not subject to the caprice of the 
human elements, and lying outside the 
competence of the State except in so 
far as legal effects may be concerned; 
that a marriage between two baptized 
persons is a sacrament, and the disci- 
pline of sacraments is reserved to the 
Chureh; that a civil annulment or di- 
vorce is valueless as such in the eyes of 
God—these and related truths furnish 
the dogmatic frame of reference for 
guidance. 

From these premises stem conclu- 
sions of a moral character, and accord- 
ingly the faithful ought to be informed 
that in this country (in virtue of De- 
cree 124 of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore) to attempt a marriage 
after a civil divorce (without ecclesiasti- 
cal permission) results in excommunica- 
tion; that no Catholic should keep com- 
pany with a divorced person unless 
there is certainty (difficult to achieve 
in practice) that the first marriage is an 
invalid one; that husband and wife 
may not separate without permission 
of the Church even by mutual consent, 


except where there is grave danger in 
delay and no time is had to appeal to 
the Ordinary. The cause for permanent 
separation is manifest adultery. These 
and related dogmatic and moral truths 
should be made to penetrate the con- 
sciences of our Catholics by means of 
pastoral letters, organized sermons, 
Cana Conferences, radio and television, 
systematie instruction in school, study 
clubs, ete. 


MARRIAGE CONSULTATION BOARD 
RECOMMENDED 


As a further preventive—an ounce 
of which is worth the proverbial pound 
of cure—every diocese might profitably 
establish a “marriage consultation 
board” consisting of a well-qualified 
priest, a lawyer, a doctor and a social 
worker. Functioning as a kind of legal- 
aid society, this board would advise 
married couples and prospective couples 
on questions pertaining to the Church’s 
teaching and laws on matrimony. To 
this board could be referred problems 
of more than ordinary complexity. It 
would lend power to the decisions of 
this board if the bishop would attach 
some kind of sanction to them. In line 
with the proposal, a uniform practice 
might be devised to regulate the per- 
mission given Catholics to seek civil 
divorce—such permission to be granted 
only after the disputed marriage has 
been duly adjudicated by an ecclesiasti- 
eal court. If the marriage in question 
is an indissoluble one, then the Catho- 
lic party (or parties) should be required 
to swear under oath that the reason for 
seeking the divorce is simply to safe- 
guard legal rights that cannot other- 
wise be protected, and finally that there 
is no intention of remarrying during the 
lifetime of either spouse. Every pos- 
sible means to avoid scandal ought cer- 
tainly to be employed. 

Such a system would go a long way 
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Christ, that all may be thoroughly 
acquainted with sound teaching con- 
cerning marriage, so that they may 


to implement the wise exhortation of 
Pius XI in his immortal Encyclical, 
Casti Connubu: 





“All these things which, Venerable 
Brethren, prompted by Our _ past 
solicitude We put before you, We 
wish according to the norm of Chris- 
tian prudence to be promulgated 
widely among all Our beloved 
children committed to your care as 
members of the great family of 
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be ever on their guard against the 
dangers advocated by the teachers 
of error, and most of all, that ‘deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly desires, 
they may live soberly and justly, and 
godly in this world, looking for the 
blessed hope and coming of the glory 
of the great God and Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 
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Some Anglican Religious 


Orders 


By FRANCIS EDWARD NUGENT 


iene ARE many things Anglican 
that are enigmatical to the Catholic 
inind, but few more so than the exist- 
ence of the religious life within that 
strife-torn communion. Indeed, most 
Catholics are mildly astonished to learn 
that there are such things as non- 
Catholic religious orders. True enough, 
a religious community outside the 
Church is something of a rara avis; but 
such communities exist, and it is an 
interesting study to trace their develop- 
ment and delineate their character. 
Despite the fact that there have been 
several more or less abortive attempts 
at inaugurating religious life in such 
dissimilar sects as Swiss Calvinism and 
Lutheranism, it remains Canterbury’s 
legitimate boast that she is virtually 
the only non-Roman communion to 
maintain religious communities with 
any degree of success. That boast, 
however, oftentimes becomes a lament, 
because in a great many respects the 
several orders have been a thorn in 
Anglican flesh. The fact that the com- 
munities are ultra-“high” in an ecclesi- 
astical set-up which is predominantly 
“low” makes matters rather uncom- 
fortable for both factions. Friction, 
and not inconsiderable friction, is un- 
avoidable. 


MEMBERSHIP IN ANGLICAN ORDERS 
WAS NEVER GREAT 


The Anglican religious have never 
been very numerous; at the moment, 


the most of them are quite badly off 
as far as postulants are concerned. 
The prophecy of the celebrated Msgr. 
McGarvey of Philadelphia, himself a 
one-time Episcopalian religious, while 
by no means a reality as yet, nonethe- 
less has proved partially accurate. In 
1908, upon resigning his Protestant 
Episcopal pastorate to enter the Catho- 
lie Church, William MeGarvey pre- 
dicted the eventual collapse of the re- 
ligious life in Anglicanism, that “spir- 
itual salt which has preserved the prin- 
ciple of supernaturalism in the Episco- 
pal Church.” He could not imagine 
“that any intelligent woman, who un- 
derstands the bearing of present condi- 
tions in the Episcopal Church, will for 
a moment think of committing her 
future to any of its Religion societies. 
And grave indeed is the responsibility 
of the bishop, chaplain, or superior 
who allows any woman in her sim- 
plicity and ignorance to bind herself by 
vows to a system of life which the 
Episcopal Church has never recognized, 
for the continued existence of which 
she has never cared, and which is now 
doomed within her borders” (quoted 
by Msgr. Hawks in “William McGar- 
vey and the Open Pulpit’). 
McGarvey’s prediction has been ac- 
urate in reference to the paucity of 
‘-andidates for Episcopalian communi- 
ties; but that portion of it which en- 
visions the utter dissolution of reli- 
gious life within Anglicanism, has 
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proved far from being right. For, de- 
spite their insignificant numbers, the 
Anglican religious communities are yet 
functioning, and in some locales func- 
tioning with extraordinary effect. It is 
yet too soon to ready the black crepe; 
whatever our view of the desirability 
of the situation, we have the adaman- 
tine fact staring us in the face that 
religious life in what “High Church” 
apologists love to dub “non-Roman 
Catholicism,” exists, and exists success- 
fully. 


THE COWLEY FATHERS ARE THE 

BEST-KNOWN ANGLICAN ORDER 

Perhaps the best-known Anglican 
community is the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist—or, as most people re- 
fer to its members, “the Cowley 
Tathers.” In the United States the 
Cowley Fathers are pretty much con- 
ecntrated around Boston, although 
they have staffed such well-known 
“high” parishes as St. Mary the Virgin 
of New York City and St. Clement’s of 
Philadelphia (where once the celebrated 
Father Maturin, prior to his return to 
Catholic unity, was rector). At one 
time they served Boston’s Church of 
the Advent, which has come to be 
known as the ritualistic spark-plug of 
the New England area—a section, be 
it remarked, notoriously “low” church 
and bitterly antagonistic towards 
“Anglo-Catholicism.” 

Almost any morning one can see a 
Cowley Father, replete with flowing 
cassock and the flat ecclesiastical hat 
European priests generally wear, on or 
around the Harvard campus, near 
where their monastery is situated on 
the elm-lined banks of the famous 
Charles River. It is their wont to 
travel virtually everywhere attired in 
their habit, although to do so is op- 
tional according to their constitutions. 

The Society of St. John the Evange- 
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list was founded in 1866 by Robert 
Meux Benson at Oxford, and spread 
to the United States in 1870 when the 
Boston house was opened. This com- 
munity represented the first stable reli- 
gious undertaking in Anglicanism. 
There had been previous attempts at 
initiating Anglican religious orders, but 
they had all been pitiably futile. 

Cowley now has three houses in Eng- 
land (with missions in India and South 
Africa), three in this country, one in 
Canada, and another in Japan. It is 
the largest community of men in the 
Episcopal Church. Its influence in 
America is, however, negligible; it has 
only about twenty Fathers, and its 
apostolate is a considerably confined 
one. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC COMMUNITY 
OF THE HOLY CROSS 


Another comparatively well-known 
“Anglo-Catholic” religious community 
is the Order of the Holy Cross which 
was established in 1881 by Rev. James 
©. 8. Huntington, O.H.C. Its mother- 
house is located on the Hudson at West 
Park, New York. Of this monastery, 
Dr. Kinsman, the convert-bishop of 
Delaware, has written: “As a home of 
devotion and good works, bringing asso- 
ciation with the strongest of consecrated 
lives, I have known nothing like it: and 
when once the Father Superior offered 
me a cell of my own, I should have liked 
nothing better than to be able to accept 
it” (“Salve Mater,” p. 72). The rule is 
a semicontemplative one, what you 
would call rigorous, liturgical prayer 
being its essence. All the Hours of the 
Divine Office are said in common. In 
addition, the Order has St. Andrew’s 
School for Boys in Tennessee, and oper- 
ates a foreign mission in Liberia. A 
white habit with a scapular and cincture 
constitute the costume. 

It was this community with which 
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SOME ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS ORDERS 





Father Paul of Graymoor took pre- 
liminary training in the spiritual life 
prior to his foundation of the Society of 
the Atonement as an Anglican order, 
although subsequent relations between 
the two groups were not always the best. 
At present, the Order of the Holy Cross 
is not very flourishing, but it is hold- 
ing its own even yet. Its membership 
is not known, but it is safe to say that 
it is quite small. 


. FIVE SMALLER AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL COMMUNITIES 


Besides these two comparatively 
larger communities, there are five other 
communities for men in the American 
Episcopal Church. The oldest of these 
is St. Barnabas’ Brotherhood which has 
been in operation since 1913, and has 
now two houses. The motherhouse is 
located at Gibsonia, Pa., and the branch 
at North East in the same State. This 
group observes a modified Benedictine 
rule, and devotes itself to providing free 
care for convalescent and incurable men. 
It is composed exclusively of lay 
brothers. 

The Order of St. Francis was founded 
in Wisconsin in 1919, and transferred in 
1928 to Mount Sinai, Long Island, where 
it presently maintains its one founda- 
tion, called “The Little Portion.” After 
the fashion of Graymoor, these Angli- 
can Franciscans have an associated 
community of religious women, the 
“Poor Clares.” Not to be outdone by 
the real Franciscans, the legitimate 
successors of the first Fratri Minori, 
the Long Island group operates its own 
Third Order, membership unspecified. 
Their active work consists in preaching 
missions and retreats; their contempla- 
tive work is centered in liturgical 
prayer. An English counterpart was 
founded in 1921, calling itself the So- 
ciety of Saint Francis, and has now 
four houses. The traditional brown 


garb is worn by both of these groups. 

Anglicans have several times at- 
tempted to initiate Benedictine monas- 
ticism within their communion. One of 
the most remarkable attempts was that 
which began in 1895, nineteen years 
after the Cowley foundation, in the 
East End of London under the direc- 
tion of Aelred Carlyle. This com- 
munity professed to follow the Rule of 
St. Benedict in unmitigated severity, 
and hoped thereby to institute a res- 
toration of the contemplative life within 
the Church of England. However, find- 
ing the urban atmosphere incompatible 
with their type of life, these Anglican 
Benedictines arranged to move to a 
property offered them on an island 
called Caldey, in the Atlantic about two 
miles off the Welsh coast. Soon they 
were enabled to purchase the entire 
island, and since 1906 have lived there 
amid what is a naturalistic delight. 
Their rule was one of strict silence and 
extreme penance. What is important 
is that in 1913 the entire Caldey com- 
munity, finding it impossible to con- 
tinue the life of Benedictine religion 
without its soul, was received in a body 
into the Catholic Church. With them 
came the Anglican nuns of St. Bride’s 
at Milford Haven. Since that time 
Rome has encouraged the Caldey Bene- 
dictines in every way, and allowed 
them to retain their identity as a reli- 
gious community, this time united with 
the one Catholie Church. 

A year after the Caldey transfer of 
aliegiance, in 1914, another attempt 
at being both Anglican and Benedictine 
was begun at Nashdom Abbey, Burn- 
ham, Bucks. This community has re- 
mained within the Anglican Church. 
The traditional Benedictine life is ob- 
served—the emphasis on choral recita- 
tion of the Divine Office, although with 
this is coupled the work of preaching. 
Nashdom’s Abbot is Right Rev. Augus- 
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tine Morris; its prior is the widely 
heralded Anglican apologist, Dom Greg- 
ory Dix. 

Nashdom Abbey in 1939 opened St. 
Gregory’s Priory at Three Rivers in 
Michigan, a foundation under the 
identical rule and superiors. This pri- 
ory is quite small, and exercises very 
little in the way of influence, at least 
at the present time. 

One of the two American communi- 
ties we have not yet mentioned is that 
of the “Working Brothers of St. 
Joseph,” located since 1935 in Sayville, 
Long Island, N. Y., who do manual 
labor and teaching in local Episcopa- 
lian parishes. The other community is 
“Augustinian,” calling itself “The Com- 
munity of the Good Shepherd,” and 
having its house at Orange City in 
Florida. Its primary occupation is the 
Divine Office, with daily manual] labor 
between Hours. Both of these two 
groups are extremely small. 

All in all, there exist fourteen reli- 
gious communities of men in the Church 
of England and its American offspring, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church: Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans, Augustinians— 
there are even Anglican Paulists! At 
least there is a community employing 
that prized designation which has its 
motherhouse at Hants in England. 
However, it ought to be noted that 
there are as yet no Anglican Jesuits! 


ANGLICAN SISTERHOODS 


As might be expected, sisterhoods are 
more numerous than the male communi- 
ties. There are seventy-two societies 
of religious women within Anglican 
borders, thirteen of them to be found in 
the United States. 

The best-known of the American 
groups is, doubtless, that known as the 
Community of Saint Mary, which was 
established in 1865 at Peekskill, N. Y.., 
antedating Cowley by a full year and 
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having the distinction of being the 
first American community of Episco- 
palian nuns. The earliest extant Angli- 
can sisterhood is only seventeen years 
older than the Community of St. Mary. 
At this writing, the Sisters of this so- 
ciety have two provinces in the United 
States, with a total of ten houses. Their 
spirit is Benedictine; their works varied. 
Perpetual adoration of the “Blessed 
Sacrament” is practised at the Peeks- 
kill motherhouse, and parts of the 
Office recited in common. 

The other communities are alto- 
gether too numerous to describe indi- 
vidually. Nearly all the Episcopalian 
sisterhoods are engaged in social work 
of one sort or another, although several 
maintain private schools, parochial 
schools being few and far-between. 


NUMEROUS CONVERTS FROM 
ANGLICAN COMMUNITIES 


From a Catholic point of view, the 
Anglican religious communities of both 
men and women discharge a valuable 
service. They are a fertile field for 
conversions; indeed, a month does not 
pass without some new ex-Anglican 
religious finding his or her way to the 
Harbor of Unity. Who cannot summon 
to mind a long list of such names? So 
very many of our converts from High 
Church Anglicanism were one-time 
members of one of its religious societies! 

It is often asked why more of them 
do not “come over” to Rome. They 
are good, devoted people for the most 
part; some of them are unquestionablv 
holy. They are only terribly misguided, 
and pitiably misinformed. Which is 
all the more reason why we who are 
blessed with the fullness of Catholicism 
—and in especial manner, those of us 
who are privileged to be true Catholic 
religious—ought to keep these separated 
brothers and sisters in our unflagging 
prayer. 


Some English Lives of Christ 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


XIII. Life by Auguste Reatz' 


, BY year, as Septuagesima 
Sunday comes round, practically every 
reader of these pages is bound to be re- 
minded of the best explanation of the 
problem of evil that the human mind 
has so far devised. In the lessons of 
the Second Nocturn St. Augustine as- 
sures us that God knows how to bring 
good out of evil, in fact, He chose this 
course rather than create a world from 
which the possibility of evil would have 
been excluded: melius judicavit de malis 
bene facere quam mala nulla esse per- 
mittere. This luminous sentence is of 
universal application—hence also to 
the department of sacred studies to 
which these brief sketches of some of the 
most notable “Lives” of Christ belong. 
Most of these books are the work of 
French scholars, and most of them bear 
an apologetic stamp. It is safe to say 
that, but for Ernest Renan’s abomi- 
nable and blasphemous parody of the 
life-story of the Saviour of the world as 
recorded in the Gospels, many of these 
valuable works would not have been 
written. And how much the poorer 
we should be! 

Renan was not an original writer. 
What scholarship there is in his pages is 
of the slightest. Only the form is his. 
The radicalism of his denials and most 
of the arguments by which he seeks to 





“Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, His 
Work.” By Auguste Reatz, Professor of The- 
ology at Mayence. Translated by Mary Sands 
and edited by the Rev. G. Brinkworth, S.J. 
(Sands & Co., London; B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 


bolster them up, are borrowed from the 
liberal German scholars. But Renan 
offered the poison in a far more attrac- 
tive form than the ponderous pedants 
on whom he relied. I think it is a fact 
that Catholic France has _ produced 
more “Lives” of Christ than any other 
country. Nevertheless, there are ex- 
cellent English works on the saime 
sacred theme, as has been seen in this 
series, and German Catholic scholarship 
has not been lagging behind. Ludolph 
of Saxony, the pioneer in this field, has 
already been mentioned. There are 
not a few recent “Lives” by German 
writers, some of them of a devotional 
and meditative character, like the de- 
servedly popular work of Meschler. It 
is right that at least one German bi- 
ography of Our Lord should find a place 
in this series. More than one reader 
may be grateful to have his attention 
drawn to the work of Auguste Reatz, 
professor of theology in the Seminary 
of Mainz (or Mayence, to follow the 
ordinary use which obliges us to desig- 
nate this most German of cities by a 
French transcription). 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF 

REATZ’? WORK 

The title of Reatz’ book sufficiently 
indicates its character. He announces 
at the very beginning that his book is 
not just another conventional “Life” 
of the Saviour. As a matter of fact, 
the purely historical section of the work 
only takes up some 170 pages out of a 
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total of 375—nor are piety and edifica- 
tion its principal aim, though of course, 
as will appear presently, here is most 
substantial food for devotion. The 
author takes due notice of recent con- 
troversies, but he protests that he is 
not concerned with polemics for their 
own sake. He wastes little space over 
the claims of those who would deny 
the very existence in history of the per- 
son of Christ. He is of the opinion 
that “a portrait of Christ which should 
shine only in the light of His own full- 
ness of ideas, and in the inconceivable 
harmony and completeness of His own 
unique human life, must bear the stamp 
of historical truth.” If it could be 
demonstrated, by an unbiased use of the 
technical resources of modern historical 
criticism, that Jesus Christ is not an 
historical Figure—and above all that 
He is not what He claimed to be, the 
very Son of God—then the whole fabric 
of religious inspiration and religious ex- 
perience must go to pieces and “histori- 
cal Christianity must be the most in- 
credible mistake in the history of the 
world.” And not only that, but “that 
sublime enthusiasm which has inspired 
the greatest deeds of humanity, that 
fervent piety which has produced the 
fairest flowers of mysticism, those radi- 
ant ideals of self-sacrificing Christian 
love, and that greatness of soul which 
has overcome the world, must be set 
down as merely the result of unreligious 
exaltation.” 





ST. JOHN AND THE 
SYNOPTISTS 


Our knowledge of Christ’s personality 
—what He was, and what He wants 
to be to us—we can only learn from 
Himself and from the meager records 
of what He said and did. The record 
is meager indeed, and we fain would 
know so much more! One whose lonely 
old age was cheered by the most 
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wonderiul recollections imaginable, and 
who could boast that in his younger 
days he had actually seen with his eyes 
and touched with his hands “the Word 
of life,” also assures us that he could 
have told us many more things than 
what he set down in the immortal little 
book known to the world as the Fourth 
Gospel. The sobriety of style and the 
complete absence of the least desire to 
startle or dazzle, which characterize 
the four Gospels, are in themselves in- 
dicative of the objective truth of the 
narrative. If they had invented their 
story, or if they were just ordinary men 
with a taste for penmanship, what a 
temptation it might have been to in- 
dulge in heroics—to write up their 
story, as we say, in modern journalese! 
But the Spirit that prompted them to 
take up their pen also guided them in 
the performance of the task He laid 
upon them, while their individuality 
and their natural powers remained un- 
hampered. 

This accounts for the difference, for 
instance, between the Synoptists and 
St. John. The former “retained the 
outward form of Jesus’ discourses with 
greater directness and freshness while 
the Fourth Gospel, in accordance with 
its special purpose, gives freer play to 
theological exposition.” In point of 
fact, even the most conservative com- 
mentators are willing to see in certain 
passages of St. John’s Gospel not Our 
Lord’s ipsissima verba, but the Evange- 
list’s reflections upon certain actions 
and sayings of the Divine Teacher— 
such as, for instance, the moving verses 
in the third chapter (16 sqq.), in which 
St. John betrays his emotion at the 
thought of God’s condescension to man: 
“God so loved the world as to give His 
only Son.” This is not at all the same 
as saying that the holy old man spun 
these sentiments out of his own inner 
consciousness. He must have heard 
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Our Lord utter such sentiments on some 
occasion (other than the one described 
in that third chapter), but he was 
moved to insert it here and to give it 
the imprint of his own personality. The 
resemblance between these verses and 
the whole of the First Epistle of St. 
John must strike the least attentive 
reader, and there is no need to insist. 

The resemblances and again the dif- 
ferences between the three Synoptists 
raise a problem which has not yet been 
solved and probably never will be 
solved to everybody’s satisfaction. 
“Our Gospels,” Reatz writes, “are based 
upon a primitive oral, and at least a 
fragmentary written, tradition which 
had become crystallized in the double 
form of ‘narratives’ and ‘sayings.’ ” 
He lays stress on a circumstance which 
constitutes a particularly strong argu- 
ment in favor of the authenticity of 
the Synoptic Gospels. It is that “the 
coloring and the atmosphere of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee are everywhere pre- 
served with astonishing consistency, 
and everywhere there is displayed an 
intimate acquaintance with a phase of 
Jewish life that had already disap- 
peared by a.p. 70.” 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Though St. John passes over in si- 
lence the longest period of Our Lord’s 
earthly existence and only relates iso- 
lated incidents of the Public Life, it 
would be wrong to deny to it a real 
historical value. Of course, it was not 
John’s main purpose to “tell the story 
of Jesus,” but rather to demonstrate 
His divinity. Everything in his Gospel 
is subservient to this central idea: 
“These things are written that vou may 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and that believing vou may have life 
in Him.” The other Evangelists, of 
course, had a similar end in view but 


they were more immediately concerned 
—especially St. Matthew—to prove 
that Jesus Christ fulfilled in His per- 
son all that the prophets had foretold 
of the Messiah. When St. John wrote, 
Christ’s divinity was already being 
denied by heresy: Cerinthus had started 
the long, dismal queue of the wretched 
men who, throughout the centuries, on 
some plea or other denied that “Jesus 
is the Son of God.” “The Fourth Gos- 
pel,” Reatz writes, “gives us the 
thoughts of Jesus, even though the 
form in which they are recorded is more 
influenced by the individuality of the 
Evangelist himself, . . . separate ex- 
amination shows that even this Gospel 
faithfully reproduces the facts and the 
essential content of the words of Jesus.” 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
analysis of this very fine book. Suffice 
it to say that every page is proof that 
the author approaches his subject as a 
theologian rather than as an historian. 
He relates the main facts of Our Lord’s 
life, but he is much more concerned 
with their doctrinal content, for, as St. 
Gregory observed centuries ago, Christi 
opera verba sunt. There was purpose 
and significance in His miracles no less 
than in His set discourses. Every mira- 
cle was a “sign,” a “hint,” pointing to 
something beyond the immediate cir- 
cumstances. Christ’s miracles were like 
so many rays of light flashing through 
some chink, so to speak, of His out- 
ward and visible form and inviting men 
to ponder and to wonder at the infinite 
brightness of the light whose casual rays 
could be so dazzling. 


DEPTH AND ORIGINALITY 
OF THIS STUDY 


It would be as pleasing to quote from 
this book as it would be the best way to 
show the depth and originality of this 
studv of the personality of Our Lord. 
This is how he writes of the Virgin 
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Birth: “Jesus must be born of a human 
mother, that He might belong to the 
human race He is to redeem; . . .on 
the other hand, He must immeasurably 
transcend this miserable and sinful race, 
since otherwise He would Himself have 
need of salvation.. The Messiah 
is a descendant both of earth and 
heaven. He is therefore born of a 
woman, after human fashion, but He 
is conceived of the divine power of the 
Almighty, not of man. Therefore, like 
Adam, He is the direct creation of God, 
sprung from the virgin earth.” 

This is an original book, but it is 
also conservative and respectful of tra- 
ditional exegesis. But the author does 
much more than merely make himself 
the echo of what others have said. The 
personal touch is everywhere in evi- 
dence. Prolonged meditation enables 
him to pick out, as it were, the essentials 
of a scene or a discourse. Not that 
even the slightest detail in so succinct 
and compressed a story as the Gospel 
is not important. Thus, in the account 
of the Temptation in the desert the 
author searcely stops to recall the de- 
tails, so anxious is he to bring out the 
inner significance of this disconcerting 
episode in the life of Christ. Our Lord’s 
final victory on the cross, when the 
prince of this world was cast forth and 
his power broken, actually began in the 
wilderness. “The first vietory was won 
when He renounced all pretensions to 
earthly Messiahship, and chose instead 
His divinely ordained vocation of Re- 
deemer and His kingdom of redeeming 
love, which is manifested in service and 
sacrifice, and eventually in the vielding 
up of life itself.” This quotation is a 
good sample of the author’s manner. 
He does not insist on details, but goes 
to the very core, to the inner meaning 
and import, of things. Hence, the 
reader must not look for a full, continu- 
ous narrative or an exhaustive com- 
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mentary. This lies outside the writer's 
scope. In point of fact, this book bears 
a striking family-resemblance to such 
“Lives” of Christ as those of Pére Didon 
or de Grandmaison, though Fillion is 
the one French writer who is most fre- 
quently quoted. Reatz gives us, not so 
much the story of the earthly life of the 
Saviour of the world, as the theology 
of that mysterious existence. 


MASTERLY ANALYSIS OF 
CHRIST’S PERSONALITY 


For many the third chapter of the 
book may well prove the most attrac- 
tive, for it gives us a most vivid char- 
acterization of the personality of Our 
Lord. As one reads these enthralling 
pages, one is forcibly reminded of Ab- 
bot Vonier’s great book on “The Per- 
sonality of Christ.” Abbot Vonier will 
long live in the memory of theologians 
as the author of an immensely valuable 
work on the Eucharist. “A Key to the 
Eucharist,” he modestly entitled it. 
His book on Christ’s personality might 
very well be described as “A Key to 
the Personality of Christ.” But Reatz’ 
psychological insight into this mysteri- 
ous personality and its delineation are 
perhaps closer and more intimate than 
even the great Abbot’s masterly portrai- 
ture. Here is food for months and years 
of prayer and meditation—and, not 
least, matter for sermons and instruc- 
tions. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that this is a German 
work, and German books are heavy- 
going—even when rendered into read- 
able English, as is the case in the pres- 
ent instance. The book is thorough, 
as German work invariably is, and full 
of substance. But as gold is mostly 
found at great depths in the bowels of 
the earth and can only be obtained at 
the cost of heavy toil, so the pure gold 
of this book is obtained by personal 
effort. The translator’s task cannot 
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have been an easy one, but she has 
done a very successful piece of work. 
I should like to draw attention once 
more to the author’s admirable por- 
traiture of the divine archetype of all 
moral beauty and virtue—His wisdom, 
the strength of His will, and the tender- 
ness of His love, His pity and compas- 
sion, His affability allied with a majestic 
sublimity: “The noble depth of Jesus’ 
thought corresponds to the breadth of 
His knowledge.. We often come 
across words provoked by something ap- 
parently insignificant and indifferent, 
but it is remarkable that there is no 
single recorded word of His which gives 
the impression of being commonplace or 
hackneyed. There is no single utterance 
that has not the peculiar ring of spirit- 
ual sublimity by which we unhesitat- 
ingly recognize the Master’s style.” 





ABSOLUTISM AND SYMMETRY 
OF CHRIST’S CHARACTER 


The page on the “absolutism” of 
Christ’s character is a fine example of 
the author’s psychological insight. He 
speaks of the perfection and “sym- 
metry” of all Our Lord’s actions. I do 
not know what term in the original the 
word symmetry represents, but it 
seems a peculiarly illuminating one, 
though at first sight a rather unusual 
one. This symmetry is ascribed to the 
extreme purity of His motives. There 
are no extremes in this, the holiest of 
all lives ever lived on this planet, except 
the extremes of love and_ suffering! 
“Having loved His own that were in 
the world, He loved them unto the end” 
—that is, not only to the end of His 
temporal existence but to the end or 
limit of an unlimited, because divine, 
love. 

Jesus’ ardent zeal is no less admirable 
than His majestic transcendence. But 
in Him the ardor of noble passion was 
always united with a wondrous calm 


and composure. This does not merely 
exclude every trace of fanaticism, but 
accounts for the even more astonishing 
jact that He who loved human souls 
unto death could face even the problem 
of human wickedness with devout and 
calm resignation. 

By Christ’s ‘“absoluteness’ we must 
understand that transcendence which 
obliges us to ascribe to the terms we use 
when speaking of His virtues and quali- 
ties an incomparably higher, richer 
meaning than the one they have when 
applied even to the holiest of creatures. 
This mysterious transcendence accounts 
for the harmony of seemingly paradoxi- 
cal juxtapositions in our Christology. 
Thus it comes about that Jesus Christ 
united and combined in His adorable 
personality manly energy and kindly 
forbearance, radiant purity and un- 
feigned love for sinners, selfless con- 
descension and unstudied majesty, un- 
shakable freedom of spirit and loving 
consideration for others, God-seeking 
loneliness and friendly sociability, per- 
fect resignation and unbroken strength. 
All these apparent contradictions and 
many more are found side by side in 
His character. “It is this wondrous 
blend of human and superhuman great- 
ness that accounts for the impact of 
Christ’s personality upon His contem- 
poraries and upon those who were privi- 
leged to spend some two or three years 
of their lives in closest contact with 
Him. But though the disciples were on 
close and even intimate terms with 
their Master, there could be no familiar- 
ity in the usual sense of the word. 
Though they were painfully slow to 
realize who He really was, the mysteri- 
ous sublimity of His being and a cer- 
tain aloofness in His bearing could not 
but put a barrier, as it were, between 
Him and them. They knew that they 
were in the presence of a personality 
such as the world had never seen before, 
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one beside whom even Moses and the 
prophets paled as the brightest stars 
pale as soon as the sun rises above the 
horizon. This explains Peter’s strange 
request that the Lord should depart 
from him because he was a sinful man. 
In his amazement Peter forgot where 
they were—in a boat, out at sea. St. 
Peter sometimes spoke at random and 
was rebuked, but there were times 
when none of the Apostles dared ask 
any questions, as when Our Lord fore- 
told His death at the hands of the Jews 
and His resurrection three days later 
(Mark, ix. 31).” 

The second and third sections of the 
book deal with the Church, her life, her 


Sacraments—especially the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. The Church, Christ’s mystic 
body, continues through the ages the 
saving task once carried out by Christ 
in person: 

“His divine wisdom still survives 
in her teaching, His holiness in her 
supernatural moral life, His own will 
to pour out His grace in her Sacraments. 
The kingdom of God is, therefore, the 
essential revelation of divine fatherly 
goodness through the Son of God who 
was made man, and lives on in His 
Chureh in the imperishable fullness of 
the life of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the essence of Christianity, this is the 
essence of Catholicism.” 
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Hommes FOR THE Monrx 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN J. CASSELS, A.M., S.T.L. 





Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Mercy and Justice 


“Therefore, let him who thinks he stands take heed lest he fall” (I Cor., x. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Central Idea: To-day’s Mass is a siudy of 
the balance that must always exist be- 
tween God’s mercy and justice towards 
sinners. 

Introduction: All men are prone by nature 
to become unbalanced. 

(1) The Introit reminds us that, while the 
salvation of my soul is my own re- 
sponsibility, God helps me. 

(2) The Collect of the Mass tells us that 
God will give us nothing that will be 
harmful to ourselves or displeasing to 
Him. 

(3) The Epistle gives us a fine example of 
what happens when men lose their 
balance by showing what happened to 
the Jews. 

(4) The Gospel is a study of the two sides 
of the personality of Christ: His 
mercy and His justice. 

(5) The rest of the Mass repeats the same 
ideas for our meditation and con- 
sideration. 

Conclusion: It is only when all men shall 
realize and fulfill these truths on mercy 
and justice that the words of the Grad- 
ual shall ring out: “O Lord, Our Lord, 
how admirable is Thy Name in the whole 
world! Alleluia.” 


To keep a perfect balance in any- 
thing is always difficult. There is a 
tendency on the one hand to exagger- 
ate the importance of some of the teach- 
ings of our faith and on the other hand 


a tendency to minimize others. At 
times people rely so much on the mercy 
and understanding of God that they be- 
come careless and lax in the fulfillment 
of their duties to God and to man. At 
other times men and women may be- 
come so preoccupied with the justice 
of God that they live in fear of their 
Creator and worry unnecessarily about 
everything they do or say. 


PROPER BALANCE BETWEEN 
GOD’S JUSTICE AND MERCY 


The theme of the Mass of to-day is 
an attempt to show us a proper bal- 
ance. We are presented with thoughts 
that deal with both the merciful under- 
standing of God and the strict justice 
that is necessarily an attribute of the 
Divinity. We need to have these 
thoughts brought before us constantly, 
for our very nature makes us prone to 
forget these truths. Hence, we fail to 
make them operative in our lives. We 
become sentimentally careless or over- 
anxiously fearful. 

Lest we lack the proper amount of 
Christian confidence in the service of 
God, the Introit of the Mass reminds 
us: “God is my helper, and the Lord is 
the protector of my soul.” The re- 
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sponsibility for the salvation of my 
soul is indeed my own, but I am not 
left alone in the task. God helps me 
by His grace and offers me all the 
necessary protection that I may not fall 
into the hands of the enemy of my soul, 
sin. But He does not guarantee to work 
miracles to save me from sin and when 
I throw myself headlong into the camp 
of the enemy. 

This truth is most necessary in our 
day. There are so many who think 
that they can court danger and not fall. 
Young and old alike flirt with the occa- 
sions of sin, fall at times, feel remorse 
for what they have done and sorrow for 
the sin committed, but fail to take the 
steps needed to avoid the same occasion 
in the future. There are even those 
who will pray for the impossible and 
blame the Almighty when it is not 
granted. 

The special prayer of the Mass is a 
reminder to all of us that God is not 
going to grant something that will be 
harmful to us or displeasing to Him- 
seif. We should pray and pray cease- 
lessly for God’s help, His mercy and His 
grace, but we cannot expect Him to 
give us something that will hurt rather 
than help. Listen to the words of the 
prayer of the Mass: “Let Thy merciful 
ears be opened to the prayers of Thy 
lowly petitioners, and in order to satisfy 
their desires make them ask only such 
things as are pleasing to Thee.” 

The Epistle of the Mass treats the 
merey and justice of God by way of 
example. We can frequently know 
and understand and accept a teaching 
of our Faith, but a good example of its 
application will bring it home to us 
more forcefully. Such is the case with 
the Epistle of to-day’s Mass. St. Paul 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
reminds us of God’s goodness to the 
Jews. We may read of these episodes 
in the Book of Exodus. God showed 
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exceptional care and mercy for His 
chosen people. He gave them good 
leaders; He gave them the ten com- 
mandments to guide them; He delivered 
them from bondage; He fed them with 
manna in the desert; He gave them 
water out of the earth when they were 
thirsty. Yet, they were not satisfied 
with His goodness. They took Him for 
granted. They set up idols. They 
sinned. 


APPLICATION OF GOD’S 
LESSON 


To teach them a lesson—to bring 
them back to reality and away from 
their sinful ways—God permitted 
twenty-three thousand to be slain. He 
might have destroyed all of them ex- 
cept for the intercession of Moses. 
Here once more we see the mercy and 
justice of God together. His justice 
demands some retribution for the terri- 
ble crime of idolatry; His mercy and 
love for His people and for Moses stays 
His hand and gives the great majority 
another chance. 

St. Paul applies the lesson to the 
Corinthians, and its place in the Mass 
of to-day applies it to us. God has 
indeed been merciful and kind to all 
of us. He has given us so many gifts 
of soul and body! We live in a wonder- 
ful country, we are a strong nation, we 
have more of the luxuries of life than 
any other people, we have the Church 
to lead us and teach us, we have the 
Mass and the Sacraments to strengthen 
us. But we cannot afford to take all 
these things for granted. “Let him who 
thinks he stands take heed lest he fall” 
(Epistle). The goodness of God is no 
license for us to do as we please, or to 
do only the things that please. Per- 
haps the great catastrophes that have 
befallen countries and Catholics in 
other parts of the world will teach us a 
lesson and urge us on to give Almighty 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





God the reverence which is His due. 

The Gospel of the Mass is another 
good example by way of teaching the 
lesson of mercy and justice. We see 
in the Gospel two sides of Christ. The 
picture of Our Lord weeping over the 
faithless Jerusalem is familiar to all of 
us. The other picture of Him casting 
out the buyers and sellers from the 
Temple is equally familiar. His merci- 
ful and understanding heart went out to 
the city of Jerusalem with words that 
well apply to the world to-day: “If 
thou hadst known, in this thy day, 
even thou, the things that are for thy 
peace” (Gospel). 


FAILURE OF CATHOLICS TO 
OBEY CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS 


We cannot lose our own balance and 
say that there is nothing being done 
that is pleasing to God. There is, we 
know, a tremendous number of faithful, 
self-sacrificing, religious people in the 
world to-day. But we cannot say that 
this is true of the majority, even of 
Americans. Any pastor of souls can tell 
you that even the majority of Catholics 
are not living up to the teachings of 
Christ and the Church. And what 
about the millions who make no at- 
tempt of any kind to recognize the place 
of God in their lives? With all the op- 
portunities for learning the truth and 
with all the advantages for following it, 
can we expect God to be unmindful of 
our neglect or carelessness? 

As Christ wept over Jerusalm, so He 
may well weep over the world to-day. 
As He weeps, He extends His merciful 
grace to sinners everywhere, calling 
them back to His friendship. For the 
Catholic in sin there is always the 
mercy of the Confessional—the kind- 
ness of the Body of Christ in Holy 
Communion. As Christ drove the 
buyers and sellers from the Temple 
with a whip, He may have to scourge 


roany to bring them back or to teach a 
lesson to others. Are we, perhaps, 
thieves in the house of God? Are we 
trying to steal our way into heaven 
when we should be praying all the way? 
Our Blessed Lord reminds us: “My 
house is a house of prayer, but you have 
made it a den of thieves.”’ The justice 
of God demands that we be honest with 
Him. Since He in His mercy gives us 
so much, we in gratitude and justice to 
Him must make a return. Prayers of 
petition—asking favors of God—should 
not exceed our prayers of praise, of 
worship, of thanksgiving. 

The rest of the Mass repeats the 
same ideas for our meditation and con- 
sideration. The Offertory tells us: 
“The justices of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing hearts, and His judgments 
sweeter than honey and the honeycomb: 
for Thy servant keepeth them” (Offer- 
tory). To those who serve God faith- 
fully His judgments are most accept- 
able, though at times they may be diffi- 
cult. They know that God is a just 
God who keeps His promises and never 
fails. Another quotation from the 
Epistle of the Mass fits in here: “God 
is faithful and will not permit you to be 
tempted beyond your strength, but with 
temptation will also give you a way out 
that you may be able to bear it” 
(Epistle). We cannot blame God, then, 
for our own foolishness or failure to 
heed His warnings or make use of His 
grace. 


RENEWAL OF THE MEMORIAL 
SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 


The Secret prayer of the Mass is 
another reminder of the merey of God 
when it speaks of “this memorial Sacri- 
fice.” The Sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross, which is renewed in every Mass 
that is offered up, is the most outstand- 
ing example we have of the mercy of 
God to the world. After man had 
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sinned, God was willing to offer up His 
own Son to save him from everlasting 
punishment. Can there be any doubt in 
anyone’s mind of the mercy of God? 
We can show our appreciation for this 
great mercy by our participation in 
the Mass and the reception of Holy 
Communion. “He who eats My flesh 
and drinks My blood abides in 
Me, and I in him, said the Lord” 
(Communion). 

It is imperative, therefore, for you 
and me to keep the proper balance. 
While we have great belief in the mercy 
of God towards us, sinners, and never 
lose hope that we shall be forgiven our 


misdeeds, still we must not be pre- 
sumptuous and forget that God is a 
just judge, who will seek a complete 
accounting of everything at the last 
judgment. We cannot afford to be 
complacent, taking all of God’s gifts 
for granted. There is a debt that we 
must pay, and it is best paid by living 
a good life. It is only when men shall 
realize these two great truths of mercy 
and justice, and fulfill them in daily 
living, that we shall be able to say in 
all truth the words of the Gradual of 
to-day’s Mass: “O Lord, Our Lord, 
how admirable is Thy Name in the 
whole earth. Alleluia” (Gradual) - 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Great Giver 


“Now, there are a variety of gifts, but the same Spirit” (I Cor., xii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Central Idea: To-day’s Mass is a reminder 
that everything we are and everything 
we have we owe to God, the great Giver 
of all things. 

Introduction: We may become so pre- 
occupied with what we have in this life 
that we may fail to recognize that others 
have the same things in common with us, 
and that we all have received every- 
thing from the same source. This is the 
theme of to-day’s Mass. 

(1) The Introit and the Collect of the Mass 
set the proper background for the 
lesson. We do the asking—God lis- 
tens and gives. 

(2) The Epistle specifically develops the 
theme by recounting the multiplicity 
of the gifts of God to man. 

(3) The story of the Pharisee and the Publi- 
can is a striking example of man’s 
forgetfulness (Gospel). 

(4) The Secret of the Mass reminds us that 
the very Sacrifice of the Mass consists 
in giving back what we have been 
given. 

Conclusion: Let the lesson of the Mass of 

to-day teach all men of their dependence 
on God for everything they possess, and 
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lead them to lift up their hearts and souls 
in frequent prayer (Offertory). 


All men, as a result of their human 
nature, have weaknesses in common. 
They become preoccupied with their 
talents, their possessions, or their ideas. 
Skill in a particular art or science, the 
acquisition of, money, a home or a car, 
knowledge in certain intellectual or 
practical fields—all are important 
simply because “they” happen to be in 
possession of them. They live and act 
as if they were totally responsible for 
what they have and pay no attention to 
the possession of the same things in 
others. Hence they forget the very 
source of all things, they fail to notice 
the multitude and variety and perfec- 
tion of the very same things in others. 

The same type of human weakness is 
manifested in a more startling way 
when man is deprived of something 
that he has become accustomed to. 
The great musician or the draftsman 
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loses the use of his hands through pa- 
ralysis or accident; the banker or the 
business-man loses a fortune; the in- 
tellectual discovers that his ideas are 
outmoded and the world seems to crash 
all around. The question immediately 
arises: “How shall I face the world 
again? Is it possible to start all over?” 


WE OWE EVERY GOOD GIFT 
TO GOD 


To-day’s Mass places before us a 
sensible attitude towards our talents, 
our possessions and our ideas. It is 
this: no matter what we possess of 
talent, of wealth, of knowledge, it has 
come from the same source. There is 
nothing that we can rightly say we 
have not received. Another interesting 
point is to be found in the fact that, 
since God had no compulsion to give, 
He does no injustice when He takes 
away. The sensible attitude that all of 
us must have, then, is to seek these gifts 
at their proper source and return the 
favor of gratitude and praise to God, 
the only one who deserves it. 

The Introit of the Mass tells us that 
70d listens to our ery and grants favors 
to us. ‘When I cried to the Lord He 
heard my voice; cast thy care upon the 
Lord and He shall sustain thee.” And 
lest we be led into thinking that tem- 
poral. gifts are of the greatest impor- 
tance, the Collect of the Mass speaks 
to us of heavenly treasures: ‘Multiply 
Thy mercy upon us, so that, hastening 
on to Thy promises, we may gain a 
share in Thy heavenly treasures.” 

The Introit and Collect set the proper 
background for a consideration of the 
wonderful gifts that God has given to 
man. It is the Epistle that specifically 
develops the truth that God is the giver 
of every gift: “Now there are varieties 
of gifts, but the same Spirit” (Epistle). 
Man has always needed this reminder, 
but it would seem that he needs it es- 


pecially to-day. With the great prog- 
ress that has been made in art, in sci- 
ence, in industrial techniques, in psy- 
chology and psychiatry, the mysteries 
of the universe and its inhabitants are 
slowly unfolding and man is getting 
a greater and greater knowledge and 
ability. Yet, more and more people 
are forgetting that there is nothing new 
about all of this. Man has not created 
anything—he has only discovered some- 
thing that has been there all the time. 
The fact that he has been allowed to 
discover the forces of nature, to harness 
them and make use of them for his own 
progress, should make man pause a bit, 
think of the greatness of God who de- 
signed them and put them there, and 
direct his course to make them serve 
the Creator. 


HUMAN WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE 
ARE GIFTS OF GOD 


The philosopher and educator might 
well recall that the “utterance of wis- 
dom and the utterance of knowledge”’ 
are gifts of an all-knowing God and 
should be used to give glory to the Al- 
mighty. It is a very sad thing to have 
to say that so much brilliance of mind 
is being foolishly used to lead men 
away from the source of all knowledge 
and wisdom. Any educated person 
knows of the multiplicity of theories 
that have been developed by great 
minds, accepted and spread by eloquent 
tongues, only to be later rejected and 
forgotten when a new one comes along. 
Smart people can even be so stupid as 
to think that they have discovered 
something that proves the Revelation 
of God or the teachings of Christ to be 
in error. Of course, St. Paul reminds 
us that even “faith” is a gift! 

“To another the gift of healing” 
(Epistle). Doctors, nurses, surgeons 
and psychiatrists might take these 
words to heart. The skill of men and 
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women to-day in curing the jlls of mind 
and body is truly remarkable. So much 
the more should they and we be in ad- 
miration of the gifts of the Spirit. “To 
another the working of miracles”—our 
architects, engineers, industrialists and 
scientists seem to border on the miracu- 
lous in their accomplishments. Isn’t it 
a shame that so much of this progress 
and talent is directed towards destruc- 
tion? If only the wisdom, knowledge 
and ability of these men on both sides 
of the world were directed towards the 
source of the gifts themselves, what a 
different picture we should be presented 
with in our time! Time does not per- 
mit a further discussion of the Epistle, 
but it contains food for thought for 
everyone. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN PHARISEE 
AND PUBLICAN 


A striking example of man’s forget- 
fulness of the source of his knowledge, 
his power and even his virtue is found 
in to-day’s Gospel. Here we meet the 
well-known story of the Pharisee and 
the Publican. We know that it is not 
Our Blessed Lord’s purpose to com- 
mend a sinner and castigate one who 
has done the right thing. The Publican 
is not to be praised because he has 
fallen into sin; the Pharisee is not to 
be condemned because he has fasted 
and supported his religion. The lesson 
that Christ would teach us is that we 
shouldn’t take credit for giving God 
back what he has given us, as was the 
ease of the Pharisee; and ii we are 
sinners, as was the Publican, we must 
remember that, when we stand in prayer 
before God, we should ask for a gift 
that only He can give—forgiveness. 

The foolishness of the Pharisee is 
demonstrated by his opening sentence: 
“O God, I thank Thee that I am not 
like the rest of men.” He most cer- 
tainly is like the rest of men—perhaps 
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not in robbery or adultery—but cer- 
tainly in dependence upon God! The 
Pharisee owes his existence to God as 
does the Publican. The Pharisee’s 
possessions, out of which he pays his 
tithes, have come from the generous 
hand of his Creator. The fact that he 
ulanages to do the right thing and 
avoid the wrong stems from the fact 
that God grants him the graces to do so. 
The virtuous man should be happy 
that he is virtuous but ever aware of 
the words of Christ: “Without Me you 
can do nothing” Were 
it not for the goodness of God and the 
saving waters of Baptism we would all 
be in the state of original sin. Were it 
not for the forgiving power of the Con- 
fessional, we could never be sure that 
God has forgiven us when we have 
sinned. Were it not for the graces that 
are bestowed upon us at every moment, 
we could not do good and avoid evil, 
thereby attaining peace of soul here 
and heavenly treasure hereafter. 


(John, xv. 5). 


The wisdom of the Publican is set 
forth in his simple prayer for forgive- 
ness. This man has probably not fasted 
—he should have done so; he has not 
paid tithes of all that he possessed, 
although he had an obligation to do so. 
3ut he has come to the temple for one 
purpose—to pray. Although he has re- 
ceived much, he finds he has nothing in 
himself to give back to God. He suffers 
spiritual poverty and feels the need to 
ask for something. His realization that 
“every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above” (James, i. 17) leads 
him to the proper source with the proper 
disposition. Our Blessed Lord tells us 
that he received what he had asked for, 
and implies that the Pharisee was also 
a sinner but failed to ask for what he 
really needed. Hence, despite the good 
which he had done, he was so preoccu- 
pied with his own importance that he 
left the Temple without the greatest 
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necessity of all: the friendship of God. 


IN THE MASS WE OFFER BACK 

GOD’S MOST WONDERFUL GIFT 

The same thought that, when we give 
to God, we are only giving back what 
we have received from Him, is repeated 
in the Secret prayer of the Mass: ‘Let 
these appointed sacrifices be paid back 
unto Thee, O Lord, since Thou hast 
civen them” (Secret). The Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass which the priest and 
his people are offering to God this morn- 
ing is God’s most wonderful gift to His 
creatures. In this gift of His Divine 
Son and His Sacrifice upon the Cross 
we have been given the possibility of 
salvation and all the graces necessary 
to obtain it. In the Mass we offer all 
of it back to God as a sign of our deep 
gratitude. 

Such are the multiplicity of ideas on 
the same theme that we are confronted 
with in the Mass of to-day. We should 
be ever grateful for this annual re- 
minder. We are indeed like the rest of 
men, inasmuch as we can forget the 
source of all wisdom, talent and earthly 
possessions. We can be so preoccupied 


with what we have or the attainment of 
more that we fail to recognize that we 
are not the sole possessors of knowl- 
edge, of beauty, of skill, of goodness. 
The more we have, so much more do 
we have the obligation to render a 
prayer of praise and of gratitude. But, 
most of all, we must never forget the 
source of every temporal and spiritual 
gift. The intellectual must be ever 
mindful that his knowledge and wisdom 
are from God; the doctor must see the 
workings of the power of God in the 
talents of his mind and hand; the sci- 
entist must be aware of the fact that he 
is only discovering what God already 
knows and has placed in the world; 
the sinner must never lose hope and 
trust in the God of forgiveness. For all 
of us this lesson in to-day’s Mass is in- 
tended that we may have the senti- 
ments expressed in the Offertory: “To 
Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: 
in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let 
me not be ashamed: neither let my 
enemies laugh at me; for none of them 
that wait on Thee shall be confounded” 
(Offertory). 


Feast of the Assumption 


Gate of Heaven 


“Blessed art thou among women” (Luke, i. 42). 


SYNOPSIS: 
Central Idea: Through the new Mass in 
honor of the Assumption the Church 


shows us the place of honor accorded 


Mary in the plan of salvation. 
Introduction: In the vision of the prophet 


Ezechiel he speaks of the East Gate of 
the Temple through which God entered. 
Mary is the gate through which God 


has come to us, and through which we 
can go to Him. 
(1) For the Introit the Church has chosen 


a selection from the Apocalypse, 
which has been traditionally applied 


to Mary. She is “The Woman.” 


(2) In the Epistle, taken from the Book of 
Judith, the Church finds the words of 
praise uttered by the people in their 
deliverance very suitable for Mary, 
who has delivered us. 

(3) In the Gospel the Church turns to the 
New Testament for the words of 
Elizabeth on the occasion of the 
Visitation; she also selects the “Mag- 
nificat” as most appropriate. 

(4) In the Secret and Postcommunion 
prayers the Church indicates the dis- 
positions she would like us to have 
on this feast. 

Conclusion: Mary, like the East Gate of 
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the Temple, has opened to bring God to 
us. Unlike the gate of the Temple, she 
has remained open to bring men to God. 
She is indeed our Gale of Heaven. 


In days past it was the custom to 
surround important cities with walls 
that were high and very thick. There 
was always the fear of an enemy swiftly 
descending upon the city and its inhabi- 
tants, and the walls were a constant 
protection. At various points in the 
walls there were closely guarded gates. 
These gates were naturally very im- 
portant to the life of the city, for 
through them the inhabitants passed 
out of the city and returned. Visitors, 
travellers, merchants and the supplies 
so necessary for the life of every city, 
iad to pass in and out of certain desig- 
nated gates. Some of the gates of the 
city were important, some unimportant, 
depending on the use that was made of 
them. 

The city of Jerusalem was surrounded 
by such high walls, which were de- 
stroyed by the Assyrians under Nabu- 
chodonosor, in 586 B.c. On the orders 
of this invading king, the great Temple 
of Jerusalem was razed and the Jewish 
soldiers, priests, scribes and notables 
were carried away into captivity in 
Babylon for seventy years. The Jews 
in captivity wept often over the de- 
struction of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
They found hope in the words of the 
prophet Ezechiel as he described the 
new Temple. We are interested for our 
purpose to-day in the East Gate of the 
temple, the gate through which God 
entered and which was closed there- 
after. The Fathers of the early Church 
found in these words of Ezechiel, the 
prophet, a reference to Mary, Gate of 
Heaven, through which Christ came into 
the world. We might develop the 
thought a bit further and say that, as 
Mary was the Gate of Heaven that 
opened and sent God once more among 
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His people, so she is the Gate of Heaven 
that opens and allows men to enter into 
the presence of the Almighty. 


THE OLDEST OF ALL FEASTS 
OF OUR LADY 


The Feast of the Assumption of 
Mary, which we are celebrating to-day, 
is probably the oldest of all the feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin. There is some- 
thing new about it, however, in our 
time, something that we are especially 
interested in, as we continue our ser- 
mons on the Masses of the Sundays 
and feasts. Beginning last August 15 
we were given a new Mass for this day 
by the Church. In this Mass the 
Church sets before us many selections 
from the Old and the New Testament 
that deal with the glory of Our Blessed 
Mother directly, or by tradition have 
been used with reference to her. 

The Introit of the Mass is taken from 
the Book of the Apocalypse, the last 
hook of the Bible, a collection of tlic 
revelations of God to St. John the 
Evangelist. “A great sign appeared in 
the heavens: a Women clothed with the 
sun, and the moon was under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars” (Apoc., xii. 1). From a literal 
point of view these words refer to the 
Church, but the Church herself through 
the writings of the Fathers and through 
the preachers of the ages and now 
through a new Mass applies them to 
Mary. It is natural that this should 
be done for Mary is “The Woman” 
spoken of in the first book of the Bible, 
the Book of Genesis (Gen., ili. 15), who 
by the promise of God would crush 
the head of the serpent of sin and 
restore man to God’s friendship through 
Her Son, the Redeemer (Offertory). 
Mary, the Mother of the Saviour, 
is identified with Our Holy Mother 
the Church, through whose preaching 
and sanctifying power we are brought 
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FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 








back to God. Naturally, therefore, do 
we pray in the Collect of the Mass that, 
us Mary has been assumed body and 
soul into heaven, we too by paying 
attention to eternal matters may be 
worthy to be her companions in glory. 


LIKE JUDITH, MARY DELIVERED 
HER PEOPLE FROM BONDAGE 


The Epistle of the Mass takes us 
back to the Old Testament to the Book 
of Judith. One of the great women of 
Jewish history, Judith delivered her 
people by cutting off the head of Holo- 
fernes. And the people sang her praises 
in the words of to-day’s Epistle. Mary 
is the great Woman of the New Testa- 
ment, and the Church has traditionally 
applied these same words of praise to 
her. Almost every statue or painting 
cof Our Lady shows her crushing the 
head of the serpent, and through this 
delivering her people from the bondage 
oi sin. 

Are not these words from the Book of 
Judith most fittingly applied to Mary, 
Gate of Heaven: “Blessed art thou, O 
Daughter, by the Lord the most high 
God, above all women upon the earth; 
thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou 
art the joy of Israel, thou art the honor 
of our people” (Epistle). There have 
been many great women down through 
the ages, who have come to the rescue 
of families and nations; but Mary is 
“The Woman,” who through Christ, 
her Son, has rescued the whole human 
race and opened the gates of eternal 
blessedness. 

In the Gospel of the Mass the Church 
continues to select passages from Holy 
Scripture that well express the glory of 
Mary. Weare presented with the story 
of the Visitation of Mary to her cousin 
Elizabeth, taken from the first chapter 
of the Holy Gospel according to St. 
Luke. “Blessed art thou among women 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb” 


are the opening words of Elizabeth’s 
greeting. Then we are given an indi- 
cation of Mary’s saving power as 
Elizabeth continues: “For behold, the 
moment that the sound of thy greeting 
came to my ears, the babe in my womb 
leapt for joy.” The traditional teach- 
ing of the Church is that John the 
Baptist in the womb of his mother, 
Elizabeth, was freed from the stain of 
original sin at that moment. Many 
years later John the Baptist would 
point out Christ to the crowds as the 
“Lamb of God,” the promised Redeemer 
of the world. Even before his birth it 
was granted to him by this visit of 
Our Lady to rejoice in the coming of 
the Saviour. 


MARY’S GREATNESS IS ENSHRINED 
IN MAGNIFICAT 


The Gospel of to-day’s Mass also 
gives us for our consideration the only 
prayer composed by Our Blessed Lady 
herself. We know it as the “Magnifi- 
eat,’ a hymn and a prayer intimately 
associated with every feast and devo- 
tion in honor of Mary. ‘My soul mag- 
nifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices 
in God my Saviour; because He has re- 
garded the lowliness of His handmaid; 
for, behold, henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed; because He who 
is mighty has done great things for me.” 
And we might add in the same spirit: 
“Through you He has done great things 
for all of us!” It is no wonder, then, 
that the children of our Holy Mother 
the Church have vied with one another 
in every age and in every part of the 
Christian world in offering praise and 
paying homage to Mary. God Himself 
set the example for all when He chose 
her to be the mother of Jesus, the most 
exalted vocation to which any woman 
could be called. Mary herself sets the 
example for us when in her Magnificat 
she directs that all the glory be given 
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to God. She stands at the gate of 
heaven directing the praise, the prayers 
and the souls of men to the throne of 
Almighty God. For this alone “all gen- 
erations shall call her blessed” (Com- 
munion). 

In our consideration of this new Mass 
for the feast of the Assumption of Our 
Blessed Lady we have considered some 
of the selections from the Old and the 
New Testament that the Church makes 
use of in honoring Mary. From this 
consideration the Church would like us 
to develop in ourselves and put into 
practice dispositions that will lead us to 
the gate that she has opened for us. In 
the Secret prayer of the Mass the 
Church directs us to pray: “May the 
offering of our devotion ascend unto 
Thee, O Lord; and through the inter- 
cession of the most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, assumed into heaven, may our 
hearts, aflame with the fire of love, de- 
sire to be united with Thee” (Secret). 
In the Postcommunion of the Mass the 
Church reminds us of the connection be- 
tween the reception of Holy Commun- 
ion and the intercession of Our Blessed 
Lady. It is in the Sacraments that we 
find the channels through which course 
the graces that have been won for us by 
Mary’s coéperation in the Redemption 
of the world. Through the Sacraments 
and Our Blessed Lady’s intercession, 
the Postecommunion tells us, we shall be 
brought to the glory of the Resurrec- 
tion. 


MARY ACCLAIMED AS OUR 
GATE TO HEAVEN 


Mary, then, is our gate to heaven. 
That she has always been since she was 
first promised in the Garden of Para- 
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dise to our fallen first parents. By 
bringing Christ into the world, she 
opened the gates of heaven and God en- 
tered in among His people. Unlike the 
East Gate of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
the Gate marked “Mary” has not been 
closed but has been jammed by the mil- 
lions of souls seeking union with God 
in heaven. Is it not fitting that she 
should receive the honor and veneration 
that has been accorded her by faithful 
children of the Church down through 
the ages? 

The feast of the Assumption is our 
present opportunity. Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, has given the leadership 
to Catholics and the world in honoring 
Mary. He called special attention to 
this teaching and this feast of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin by his 
definition of the doctrine on November 
1, 1950, the Holy Year of Jubilee. The 
solemn definition of this doctrine was 
not to indicate some new teaching of 
the Church, but rather was an indica- 
tion ina very special way that the be- 
lief in the Assumption of Mary was 
based on a truth revealed by Almighty 
God and taught by the Church from its 
very beginning. The Mass of to-day 
shows how the Assumption is only one 
of the great glories of Mary. Yet, since 
she is the gate that opened to bring sal- 
vation to the world and since she is the 
gate that has remained open to make 
heaven possible, we must not miss an 
opportunity to offer her prayers of 
praise and gratitude. “Mary hath been 
taken up into heaven; therefore do the 
angels in their choirs rejoice” (Grad- 
ual). We, also, rejoice! O Mary, Gate 
of Heaven! 
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Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Avenues of Communication 


“Be thou opened” 


SYNOPSIS: 

Central Idea: A meditation on to-day’s 
Mass may help us to make better use of 
our two great avenues of communication: 
speaking and hearing. 

Introduction: Modern society recognizes 
the importance of communication. To 
live a normal and fruitful life man must 
speak and hear. Are we making good 
use of these God-given faculties? A 
meditation on the Mass of to-day may 
help us. 

(1) The Introit points out the source of 
all power and strength. The power 
of speech and the power of hearing 
come from God. 

(2) The Epistle recalls that we have re- 
ceived the message of salvation 
through the spoken word. 

(3) The Gradual is an opportunity to offer 
a prayer of gratitude for what has 
been spoken to us and what we have 
heard of salvation. 

(4) The cure of a deaf-mute, told to us in 
the Gospel, is a miracle; but even 
greater miracles are wrought through 
speech in the Mass, in the Sacra- 
ments and from the pulpit. 

(5) A second lesson from the Gospel cure 
may be found in a consideration of 
the use and misuse of speech in our 
time. 

Conclusion: Salvation has come to us 
through speaking and hearing. Through 
our mouths Christ comes to us in Holy 
Communion. We conclude with the Post- 
communion prayer. 


Modern civilization depends to a 
large extent on the smooth and constant 
operation of its avenues of communica- 
tion. We have at times experienced the 
crippling effects of a tie-up in tele- 
phone, telegraph, railroad or shipping 
services. The tactics of military staffs 
in the last war and in the present crisis 
give a clear example of the importance 
of uninterrupted communication in the 


(Mark, vii. 34). 


eventual success of any compaign. Dic- 
tatorial individuals and governments 
know the extreme importance of these 
services, and mark them down as pri- 
mary targets for destruction or immedi- 
ate seizure. 

For a happy and fruitful life in mod- 
ern society man recognizes the need for 
his own personal powers of communica- 
tion. Everyone can readily see the tre- 
mendous handicaps that are involved 
in the lack of sight or hearing or the 
power of speech. It is true that they 
who are in the full possession of these 
powers take them for granted and 
hardly ever think about them; but, 
when we meet a blind man or discover 
that a child is a deaf-mute, our hearts 
go out to them in sympathy and our 
thoughts turn in gratitude to God. It 
may be well, then, to ask ourselves to- 
day whether we are making good use of 
our avenues of communication. To- 
day’s Mass gives us some powerful 
thoughts to meditate upon. 


GOD AS THE SOURCE OF 
POWER AND STRENGTH 


The Introit of the Mass sets the 
scene of our consideration by pointing 
out the source of power and strength: 
“God in His holy place; God who 
maketh men of one mind to dwell in a 
house; He shall give power and 
strength to His people” (Introit). 
With this sentiment present in us we 
can better proceed to evaluate the use 
that we are making of the power of 
hearing and the power of speaking. 
Proper use of these senses will lead us 
to closer union with God, our last end; 
improper use leads us into sin and away 
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from our Creator. It should be a shock 
to our sense of propriety to realize that 
the very powers that have come from 
God, through which we have received 
the message of salvation, are often used 
against God and to lead ourselves and 
others to spiritual destruction. 

In the Epistle, St. Paul recalls to our 
minds that the Gospel has_ been 
preached to us, that we have received 
it, that through it we shall be saved. 
This message of salvation that he 
speaks of came to the world through the 
voice of Christ Himself. He did not 
write it down; He spoke it to men. If 
ever the power of speech was sanctified, 
it was accomplished as the Son of God 
went about the hills and valleys of 
Palestine preaching and teaching the 
way of salvation. This same power of 
speech was the main medium chosen by 
Christ for the spread of His teaching 
when He said to His Apostles after His 
Resurrection from the dead: “Go into 
the whole world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature” (Mark, xvi. 15). 
We know that the Apostles carried out 
this command, and their voices still 
ring to-day as every priest in his pulpit 
and every religious teacher in her class- 
room sanctifies the power of speech 
with the saving message of Christian 
teaching. 


SYMPATHY FOR THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT HEARD THE GOOD NEWS 


If we have heard the message of sal- 
vation, our power of hearing has been 
made especially holy. Our thoughts 
must go out in sympathy to those who 
are unable to hear such good news be- 
cause the Gospel of salvation has not 
been preached to them. We are also in 
sympathy with those who have heard 
incorrectly, or have shut their ears and 
have refused to listen to the call and 
teachings of Christ. St. Paul speaks 
especially of those who have received 
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the message of salvation. He reminds 
them to hold it fast, as he preached it 
to them. Otherwise, he says: “You 
have believed to no purpose” (Epistle). 

We might well pause for a moment 
in our consideration to offer to God a 
prayer of gratitude in line with the sen- 
timents expressed in the Gradual of the 
Mass. We make proper use of the 
power of speech when we pray, or when 
we sing a prayer of praise to God. 
Hence, the Gradual tells us what to do: 
“Unto Thee will I ery, O Lord: sing 
aloud to the God of Jacob: take a pleas- 
ant psalm with the harp. Alleluia” 
(Gradual). 


GRAPHIC PICTURE AND LESSON 
FURNISHED IN GOSPEL 


The Gospel of the Mass paints a 
graphic picture of Our Blessed Lord’s 
response to one who lacked the power 
of hearing and speaking. With the 
simple words: “Be thou opened,” He 
restores the two great avenues of com- 
munication to a deaf-mute. “His ears 
were at once opened, and the bond of his 
tongue was loosed, and he began to 
speak correctly.” This miracle set 
loose a great torrent of speech, as every- 
one present dashed off to spread the 
good news. 

There is a speech and hearing lesson 
for all of us in the Gospel story. The 
cure of the deaf-mute is certainly a 
miraculous event. How much greater, 
though, are the miracles that have been 
wrought in the past and are being 
wrought at present through speaking 
and hearing! At the Consecration of 
the Mass, the priest speaks a few simple 
words and Christ is present on our al- 
tars. From the pulpit or the platform 
a man speaks the truths of Christianity, 
and another soul is brought into the 
fold of Christ. Words are spoken, 
water is poured, and a child of Satan 
becomes an heir of heaven in Baptism. 
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A hand is raised in absolution and the 
words of Christ, “I absolve you from 
your sins,” are uttered, and the sinner 
is restored to the friendship of God. 


ABUSES OF THE POWER OF 

SPEAKING AND HEARING 

Another lesson is to be found in a 
consideration of the improper use to 
which speaking and hearing may be 
put. All too frequently to-day we hear 
complaints from good people concern- 
ing the language that is used in the 
shop, in the office, on the street, and 
even in the home. In days past parents 
may have been no paragons of virtue 
in this regard, but they were always 
conscious of the need of protecting their 
children from hearing anything offen- 
sive lest they develop bad habits. And 
even if the father of the family in a 
moment of anger or impatience used 
improper language, he was reprimanded 
on the spot by the lady of the house. 
That mother should use any untoward 
word of any kind was so unbelievable 
as to be unworthy of consideration. 
We hope that the modern mother is no 
less careful of the way she speaks, par- 
ticularly in the presence of her children. 
It is well for all of us to remember that 
we are not only guilty of wrong-doing, 
if we use bad language, but we are 
guilty of scandal, or spiritual harm to 
others, if we cause them to fall into the 
same bad habit. _ 

Lying is another abuse of the power 
of speech and hearing. By the law of 
nature itself, man has the duty to 
speak the truth and his neighbor has 
the right to hear it. We seem to be 
living in an age when more and more 
people are becoming careless about the 
truth. Whereas we used to take the 
truth for granted, now-a-days we find 
ourselves thinking twice before we ac- 
cept what we read or hear. Even our 
law courts are having great difficulty 


with witnesses, and the way of justice, 
especially in liability and marriage 
cases, is very often reversed by the 
perjured testimony of witnesses. Too 
many people, otherwise good and de- 
cent, are falling into a modern error 
that anything is all right, as long as 
the product sells or you win the case. 

And then, there is the question of 
gossip and uncharitable conversation! 
In years past when communications 
were not as numerous or effective as 
they are to-day, a person’s misdeeds or 
weaknesses were known only to the 
few. In our day of telephones, news- 
papers, radios and television a reputa- 
tion may be ruined in a matter of min- 
utes. There is a greater need for care 
in conversation to-day than ever be- 
fore. Yet, there seems to be a greater 
carelessness! Someone makes a remark 
or an accusation; people don’t take the 
time to find out whether or not it is 
true. In an hour we may hear it on 
the radio or read it in the newspaper. 
There isn’t too much consolation to be 
found in the fact that what was printed 
on page one to-day in large letters, is 
denied on page ten to-morrow in fine 
print. 

We could extend our remarks to 
blasphemy, ealumny, and uncleanness 
in many other ways. Suffice it to say 
that the powers of speech and hearing 
are God-given and should be used with 
that in mind. Each time we speak 
or listen, we can give glory to God and 
show respect for man, or we can do the 
opposite. The words of the Secret of 
the Mass, although they refer to the 
offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
might well be applied to any offering 
of a communicative nature: “Look 
down graciously upon our service, we 
plead with Thee, O Lord, that our offer- 
ing may be a gift acceptable to Thee 
and a support to us in our weakness” 
(Secret). 
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REMOVING OBSTACLES ALONG 

AVENUES OF COMMUNICATION 

We should, therefore, fill in the holes 
and clear away the obstacles along our 
avenues of communication. The pass- 
ages through which we speak and hear 
are holy. They have been given to us 
as great gifts by Almighty God. 
Through them the message of salvation, 
the word of God, has reached down to 
us. Through them it is possible for us 
to listen to the words that bring salva- 
tion, and offer prayers of praise, of 
thanksgiving and petition. You have 
had the good fortune to hear the Gospel 
of Christ and the teachings of his 
Church. You should be as St. James 
the Apostle tells you, “doers and not 
hearers only” (James, i. 22). And 


when you speak, remember the admoni- 
tion of the same Apostle: “If anyone 
thinks himself to be religious, not re- 
straining his tongue but deceiving his 
own heart, that man’s religion is vain” 
(James, i. 26). 

Getting back to the Mass, we might 
well conclude with the thought ex- 
pressed in the Postcommunion prayer. 
It is through our mouths that Christ 
comes to us in His most intimate pos- 
sible way whenever we receive Him in 
Holy Communion. Let us pray then: 
“By the reception of Thy Sacrament, 
we implore Thee, O Lord, that we may 
find help for soul and body; and, having 
been saved in both, that we may glory 
in the fullness of this heavenly remedy” 
(Postecommunion). 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Golden Rule 


“Go and do thou also in like manner” (Luke, x. 37). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Central Idea: To-day’s Mass provides us 
with an opportunity to meditate on 
Christ’s golden rule that we should do 
unto others as we would have them do 
unto us. 

Introduction: We expect a great deal of 
others, we are easily hurt and we quickly 
forget the good that has been done. 
Perhaps we are not acting towards others 
as we should. We should remember the 
golden rule. The Mass helps us to recall 
rt. 

(1) In the Introit we ask God to keep 
others from harming us. Do we 
harm others? The employer and the 
employee. 

(2) The prayer of the Mass reminds us of 

This may help 
us to be tolerant of others. 

(3) The Gospel story of the Good Sa- 
maritan can show us the need for 
helpfulness in small as well as great 
difficulties. 

(4) The Offertory tells us not to forget the 


our imperfections. 
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good that others have done should 
they fail in something. 

(5) Christ thought of others when He left 
Himself to us in the Holy Eucharist 
as a campanion and food (Postcom- 
munion). 

Conclusion: Christ has given us the golden 
rule. When we are tempted to be criti- 
cal, easily hurt, ungrateful or unforgiv- 
ing, may we remember it and follow it. 


Towards the end of the familiar Ser- 
mon on the Mount, recorded in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of the 
Holy Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
Our Blessed Lord gave us the golden 
rule. Along with the eight Beatitudes 
from the same sermon, the words of the 
golden rule are the best-remembered 
phrases. Christ’s golden rule is: “All 
things whatever you would that men 
should do to you, even so do you also 
to them” (Matt., vii. 12). We are 
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prone by nature to expect a great deal 
of gthers. We are highly insulted by 
the slightest injury; we excuse our own 
imperfections and magnify our neigh- 
bor’s, we take for granted the generos- 
ity of others and often fail to show any 
gratitude, and it is not uncommon for 
u person, who has been more than good 
ior a long period of time, to be cast out 
for a single misdeed. We need to medi- 
tate often on the golden rule. 

The theme of the Mass of to-day 
provides us with an opportunity for this 
needed meditation. Listen to the open- 
ing words of the Mass, as found in the 
Introit: “Incline unto my aid, O God: 
O Lord, make haste to help me: let my 
enemies be confounded and ashamed 
who seek my soul. Let them be turned 
backward and blush for shame, who de- 
sire evils to me” (Introit). In this 
prayer we are asking God to keep others 
from hurting us physically or spiritu- 
ally. And it is no more than right that 
we should expect to live free from the 
harm of unjust aggression. One of our 
“four freedoms” was called “freedom 
from fear.” Life is most certainly 
difficult when we must be ever on the 
alert lest we be harmed by another. 
The recent brutal slaying of a young 
man in one of our large cities touched 
off a furor of indignation all over the 
nation. Individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals cried out for protection and 
the removal of a constant fear of harm. 


LACK OF FRATERNAL CHARITY 

IN MODERN BUSINESS 

While it is true that we may never 
be guilty of bodily harm to a neighbor, 
we may at times be guilty of harming 
him in other ways. The employer ex- 
pects his employees to be faithful to 
their jobs, to do a good day’s work, to 
be honest in their dealings and careful 
of his property. And he has a right to 
expect these things. But does he harm 


his employees by the poor wages he 
pays them, or by the unsanitary and 
unhealthy conditions under which they 
are forced to work, or by his failure to 
provide the necessary safety devices 
to keep them from bodily injury? The 
employee expects all these conditions 
of good pay, healthful surroundings 
and safety devices but—does he repay 
his employer with faithful service, a 
full day’s work and proper care of his 
employer’s property and equipment? 
Here is a chance to remember and apply 
the golden rule. Leaders of both in- 
dustry and labor have frequently re- 
marked that there would be less diffi- 
culty in their relations if each side 
would put itself in the other’s position 
when working out a problem. 

The Collect of the Mass places before 
us another thought in connection with 
the golden rule. The latter half of the 
prayer reads as follows: “Grant, we 
pray Thee, that we may run without 
stumbling to the fulfillment of Thy 
promises.” If we have any humility at 
all, we know that we are not perfect 
and that we stumble often on the way. 
Yet, is it not true that we find it diffi- 
cult to accept the imperfections of 
others? We want everyone in the 
world to be perfect, while we ourselves 
go stumbling along! We find it easy 
to criticize the shortcomings of a neigh- 
bor, a co-worker, or even a member of 
our own family. An imperfection is 
particularly annoying when it affects 
us, and perhaps we find ourselves very 
unforgiving at times. Shall we not re- 
member the words of the Our Father, 
which we recite so frequently, asking 
God to “forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us’’? 


SOME PEOPLE ARE PRONE TO 
NURSE MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Our wrath may even be directed 
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against the Church when we feel that 
we have been unjustly or unkindly 
treated. There are people who have 
stayed away from Mass and the Sacra- 
iments for years or even a lifetime be- 
cause of a misunderstanding with a 
priest or Sister. The Epistle of the 
Mass should remind us of God’s good- 
ness to the Jews and to us. To the 
Jews he gave Moses and the ten com- 
mandments to guide them. Many of 
them refused to follow. To us He has 
given Christ and the Church. Should 
we not follow? The priest or the Sister 
may have been wrong; they’re human, 
and can make a mistake. Have we 
not all been at times wrong, been quick 
to judge and to speak? We must all 
pray fervently that no one would be 
so foolish as to turn away from Christ 
and the Church because of some un- 
guarded word or deed that we may be 
guilty of. When God is offended, how 
quickly He forgives our wrong-doing 
and restores us to His friendship! Can 
we be less forgiving? 

In the Gospel of the Mass Christ tells 
a story to illustrate His teaching on 
our relations with others. What would 
you expect of others were you to find 
yourself held up by robbers and badly 
beaten? Without any doubt you would 
hope that others would immediately 
come to your rescue, capture the rob- 
bers, and call the ambulance. Were 
you in danger of death, you would 
want someone to call the priest to your 
side to administer the Sacraments. On 
this point I think we can say that the 
majority of people pass with a very 
high mark. Spectacular cases of as- 
sault, robbery or accident always call 
forth the sympathy and action of 
everyone in the area. But how about 
the small kindnesses and helps that we 
might give to others? People with 
much of this world’s goods are at times 


not too generous in helping others. 
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Many a good person has found his 
friendly relations with others put to a 
great strain because he was in need 
and a few dollars would help to tide 
him over. It is sad to say that some- 
times it is the people who have the 
least who are most generous with what 
they have. Perhaps, it is because they 
are closer to being in want and can 
understand the difficulty of another. 


APPLYING THE GOLDEN RULE 
IN FAMILY RELATIONS 


The Offertory of the Mass briefly re- 
counts the merey of God to His people 
when He remembered the past good 
deeds of some of His servants. ‘“Re- 
member Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
and the Lord was appeased from doing 
the evil’ (Offertory). How quickly we 


forget the good that others have done! | 
A faithful public servant, who has de- | 
voted his life and talents to the serv- | 


ice of others, in a moment of weakness | 


is guilty of a misdeed and all his past 
services are forgotten. A devoted son 


aod 


or daughter stays at home for years | 


to support a family, and then has an 
opportunity to get married and have 
a home of his or her own. Frequently, 
the rest of the family has taken off on 
their own and are very comfortable. 
Now there is a great family furor be- 
‘ause they must disturb their lives to 
help in the support of an aged mother 
or father or both! Where is the golden 
rule! Or even more common is the 
case of the aged parent left in the lone- 
liness of an institution during declining 
years. There are times when this ar- 
rangement is mandatory. But there is 
never an excuse for complete neglect. 
In these days of automobiles and con- 
venient travel the least that sons and 
daughters can do is to be frequent in 
their visits to aged parents. It is hard 
to see how they can forget the years of 
toil and tender care, the hours of 
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worry, the personal and financial 
sacritices that have been made in their 
behalf. Our Blessed Saviour, hanging 
on the cross in great agony, gave us the 
good example to follow as He looked 
upon His mother and said: “Mother, 
behold thy son’; and looking upon the 
beloved disciple, St. John: “Son, be- 
hold thy mother’’ (John, xix. 27). St. 
John the Evangelist tells us himself 
that “from that hour he took her into 
his home” (John, loc. cit.). Sons and 
daughters of to-day, you expect and 
hope that your children will look after 
you when you are unable to do so for 
yourselves. Let us hope and pray that 
you are not neglecting your parents! 
Remember the golden rule! 

One final thought before we conclude. 
This thought may be extracted from 
the Postecommunion prayer of the Mass. 
At the Last Supper Christ was not too 
preoccupied with His impending pas- 
sion and death to be forgetful of those 
He was leaving behind. He realized 
that, as He would miss them, they 
would miss Him. He knew how much 
they needed Him, wanted to be inti- 
mately united to Him. He wanted to 





be intimately united to them and to all 
men down through the ages. Thus it 
was that He instituted the Sacrament of 
His body and blood, so that it would 
ulways be possible for His Sacred Body 
to be part of all His followers. Christ 
has become a part of all of us, as we 
are members of Him. If we are mind- 
ful of this thought, it should help us to 
do unto others as we would have them 
do to us. ‘May the holy reception of 
this Sacrament, we pray Thee, O Lord, 
give us life and may it also be our atone- 
ment and protection” (Postcommun- 
ion). 

Christ has given us the golden rule, 
He has told us how to follow it, He has 
given us the example. May this medi- 
tation on to-day’s Mass burn it deeply 
into our hearts and souls! May we 
examine our conscience with reference 
to our fidelity in its observance, and 
may we make a sincere effort in the 
future to carry it out! Whenever we 
are tempted to be critical, to be easily 
hurt, to be ungrateful, to be unforgiv- 
ing, may we remember the golden rule 
and direct our thoughts and actions ac- 
cordingly ! 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


A Solemn Agreement 


“Arise, go thy way, for thy faith has saved thee” (Luke, xvii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Central Idea: We have a contract with 
God that leads to everlasting happiness. 
There are conditions to fulfill. 

Introduction: We would be overwhelmed 
were someone to offer us a contract for 
a million dollars. To-day’s Mass reminds 
us that we have a more important con- 
tract with Almighty God, and there are 
certain conditions that must be fulfilled. 

(1) In the Introit we call wpon God to re- 

member the covenant He has with 
His creatures. 


(2) St. Paul, in the Epistle, speaks of the 
covenant God made with Abraham. 
We have the fullness of God’s revela- 
tion in Christ. He tells us that we 
must follow Christ. We follow Christ 
through the Church. 

(3) God gives us another chance when we 
have failed but have turned back to 
Him. The words of Christ in the 
Gospel of the Mass, “Go show your- 
selves to the priests,’ are meant for 
us. The confessional is the way back. 

(4) We are not only pardoned but we are 
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given grace lo fulfill our contract 


(Secret). 

(5) Our greatest source of strength is found 
in the reception of the Author of 
grace in Holy Communion (Com- 
munion). 

Conclusion: We have seen some of the con- 
ditions of our solemn agreement with 
God. We have seen the most important 
ways of carrying them out. We don't 
get a million dollars, we get everlasting 
life (Postcommunion). 


Although it will doubtless never hap- 
pen, wouldn’t it be wonderful if some- 
one offered us a contract for a million 
dollars? Let us suppose this morning 
that someone did! We are invited to 
sit down with our benefactor, and we 
are told that, if we will fulfill certain 
conditions (all of them possible, al- 
though some a little difficult), we shall 
receive upon a certain date one million 
dollars. Should we fail to fulfill any 
of the conditions, the contract is voided 
and we shall receive nothing. We study 
the contract thoroughly, understand it 
well. We know that some of the sec- 
tions will be hard to carry out; but we 
make up our minds that we will make 
every effort to fulfill each point exactly 
in view of the great reward at the end. 
The contract is signed and sealed. 


SIGNING A SOLEMN 
CONTRACT WITH GOD 


In the Mass of to-day we are re- 
minded that man has signed a contract 
with God to which there is attached a 
great promise and an undeserved re- 
ward. Our human nature does not en- 
title us to this reward, nor is there any 
action which we might perform that of 
itself would make us worthy of the 
great destiny that is ours. When God 
creates each individual soul, He destines 
it for infinite happiness with Him- 
self for all eternity under certain con- 
ditions. All of the conditions are pos- 
sible; some are difficult but every man 
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is given the strength and the help to 
reach the goal. 

The first indication of the promise 
and the sacred contract between us and 
Almighty God is found in the opening 
words of the Introit of the Mass. 
“Have regard, O Lord, to Thy cove- 
nant, and forsake not to the end the 
souls of Thy poor” (Introit). Accord- 
ing to the dictionary a covenant is an 
agreement entered into by two or more 
persons or parties. We are sure that 
God, because He is God, will most cer- 
tainly fulfill His part of the bargain. 
The difficulty lies with ourselves. It 
is up to us to learn well the conditions 
of the agreement—the manner in which 
we must carry them out and have the 
will to put our plan into effect. 


SOME OF THE CONDITIONS OF 
THIS AGREEMENT 


What, then, are some of the condi- 
tions of this solemn agreement with Al- 
mighty God? Has He revealed them 
to us? He has! In the very beginning 
of creation He revealed Himself to our 
first parents, gave them the promise 
and the conditions. During the inter- 
val between the fall of our first parents 
and the coming of Christ, God raised 
up to His people Moses, Abraham and 
the prophets, to whom He spoke and 
whom He appointed to lead men in 
the paths of salvation. St. Paul in the 
Epistle of the Mass recalls the cove- 
nant that God made with Abraham. 
We in our day have the fullness of the 
revelation of God. We have Christ as 
our teacher and our leader. It is, then, 
to Christ and the Church that we turn 
for instruction and guidance that we 
may know and fulfill our solemn agree- 
ment with God. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the Holy 
Gospel according to St. Matthew we 
read the familiar story of the rich 
young man, who came to Christ and 
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asked: “What good work shall.I do to 
have eternal life?” Christ answered: 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” 
Commandments to Moses as a guide for 
His people, so Christ has given them to 
us to be ten great rules of life. Some 
are more difficult than others; some are 
harder to fulfill in certain circum- 
stances. But fulfill them all we must. 
Hence it is that in the prayer of the 
Mass we ask an increase in faith, hope 
and charity, that we may be faithful 
in carrying out the Commandments: 
“O, Almighty and Eternal God, grant 
us an increase of faith, hope and char- 
ity; and that we may deserve to obtain 
what Thou dost promise, make us love 
what Thou dost command” (Collect). 


IMPORTANCE OF FAITH IN CHRIST 

AND OBEDIENCE TO TEACHINGS 

The importance of this faith in Jesus 
Christ and the faithful fulfillment of 
His teachings is brought out by St. 
Paul in the Epistle of the Mass. He 
recalls the solemn promise made by 
God to Abraham and to his offspring. 
St. Paul emphasizes the fact that the 
word offspring is in the singular and re- 
fers to Christ, who was a descendant 
of Abraham. He tells the Galatians 
that, if they want the fulfillment of 
God’s promise, they must follow Christ. 
His words are directed to all of us. 
We, too, must follow Christ and His 
teaching in order to receive the reward 
that has been promised. 

The question should naturally arise: 
“How shall I follow Christ? Is there 
a sure way of knowing what He wants 
me to do?” There is! Christ person- 
ally taught the way of salvation for a 
few years upon this earth. But he 
knew that He must suffer and die in 
order to fulfill one of the conditions for 
salvation. He knew, also, that all men 
for all time would need a safe guide 


As God gave the. 


and teacher. Thus it was that He es- 
tablished the Church to teach men, to 
guide them and help them to carry out 
all the conditions necessary for salva- 
tion. In the sixteenth chapter of the 
Holy Gospel according to St. Matthew 
Christ makes the following statement: 
“Thou art Peter and upon this rock I 
will build My Church, and the gates of 
hell will not prevail against it. And 
I will give thee the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven; and whatever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven” 
(Matt., xvi. 18, 19). The teachings of 
the Church founded on Peter, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, are the sure 
guides on the road to heaven. From 
the cradle to the grave the Church 
tells us over and over the things that 
are necessary in order to receive the 
great promise. Are we sufficiently at- 
tentive to the voice of the Church? 


SHALL WE VOID OUR CONTRACT 

WITH GOD? 

The contract for a million dollars, 
which we spoke of at the beginning of 
our sermon, would become void, if we 
failed to fulfill any of the conditions at 
any time. The covenant we have with 
Almighty God is not always so severe. 
In the fulfillment of the conditions with 
reference to our solemn agreement with 
God we are not left alone. God Him- 
self makes it possible for us to make 
the necessary steps, guides us along the 
way and strengthens us with His 
graces and may even give us many 
chances to renew the agreement when 
we have failed to meet the test. God, 
in view of what He has given us and 
continues to give us, has a right to de- 
mand a perfect fulfillment of the condi- 
tions. But He understands the weak- 
nesses of human nature and gives us an- 
other chance when we turn back to Him. 
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The Gospel of the Mass is very help- 
ful on this point. We have seen how 
the ten lepers, the unclean, came to 
Christ begging to be made clean. 
“Jesus, Master, have pity on us. And 
when He saw them He said: Go show 
yourselves to the priests’ (Luke, xvii. 
14). To those along the road of life 
who have failed to live up to the con- 
ditions of the promise, to them, who 
are unclean with sin, Christ speaks the 
same words to-day through His Church: 
“Go show yourselves to the priest.” 

The Jewish priest to whom Christ 
sent the lepers had none of the powers 
of forgiveness that the Catholic priest 
of Jesus Christ possesses. To-day the 
unclean, the unfaithful 
priest in the 
sorrow for sin and a firm purpose of 
amendment can be made clean of soul 


ran go to the 


Confessional and with 


and the reward of the great promise is 
once more possible. God 
further in His pursuit of the souls of 
men. He sends the priest to the sinner. 
We know not the number who, in sick- 
ness, in accident or in troubles of other 
kinds, have found the priest at their 
side, ready and anxious to administer 
How much 


goes even 


grace-restoring absolution. 
to the point is the prayer of the Offer- 
tory of the Mass: “In Thee, O Lord, 
have I hoped: I said, Thou art my God, 
my times are in Thy hands.” 


GOD’S READINESS TO FORGIVE 
OUR TRANSGRESSIONS 


In the Secret prayer of the Mass we 
find something more than a simple par- 
don. We discover that God not only 
forgives us our transgressions and re- 
stores us to His friendship, He also 
continues to strengthen us by His graces 
that we may be better able to fulfill 
our contract with Him. “Look down 


with favor upon Thy people, O Lord; 


look with favor upon their gifts and, 
being appeased by this offering, merci- 
fully grant us pardon of our sins and 
the blessings that we ask” (Secret). 
Besides the Sacrament of Penance, 
u great source of graces along the road 
to heaven, another great source of grace 
in the life of the practical Catholic is 
found in the reception of Holy Com- 
munion. Through the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, Christ becomes present on 
our altars and we are invited and even 
commanded to come forward and re- 
ceive Him, the author and giver of all 
graces. The Communion versicle of the 
Mass “Thou hast 
given us, O Lord, bread from heaven” 
(Communion). A sure way of strength- 
ening ourselves that we fulfill 
our contract with God and receive our 
heavenly reward is through frequent 


reads as follows: 


may 


and even daily reception of the bread 
of life in Holy Communion. 

We have seen in to-day’s Mass the 
covenant, the solemn agreement that 
God made with We have 
seen some of the conditions of this 
agreement. We have noted the assist- 
ance that God has given to us in carry- 
ing out these conditions, guidance and 
grace through Christ, through the ten 


has man. 


commandments, through the teaching 
of the Chureh and the reception of the 
Sacraments, especially Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist. And the reward for 
the faithful fulfillment of our contract 
with God is not a mere million dollars, 
it is something that cannot be meas- 
It is happiness for all eternity 
Well might we 


ured. 
with God in heaven. 
conclude with the prayer of the 
Mass, the Posteommunion: “Having 
received Thy heavenly Sacrament, O 
Lord, we pray Thee that it may ad- 
vance us more and more towards our 
eternal salvation” (Postcommunion). 
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The Path to Religion 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“And‘when He was gone forth into the way, a certain man running up 
and kneeling before Him, asked Him: ‘Good Master, what shall I do that 
I may receive life everlasting?’ And Jesus said to him: ‘ . Thou 
knowest the commandments: But he, answering, said to Him: 
‘Master, all these things I have observed from my youth.’ And Jesus 
looking on him, loved him, and said to him: ‘One thing is wanting unto 


thee: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 


have treasure in heaven; and come, follow Me.’ Who being struck sad 
at that saying, went away sorrowful: for he had great possessions” 





(Mark, x. 17-22). 


L. LIMITING ourselves to the dis- 
cussion of a religion textbook’s chapters 
on the religious life, we are conscious 
of the hazard of creating in the mind of 
the reader a wrong impression. He may 
conclude that the guidance work of the 
Catholic school consists in leading every 
individual student to dedicate himself 
to God in the religious state. We wish 
to guard the reader from jumping to 
this conclusion, and to assure him from 
the start that a knowledge of the re- 
ligious life is necessary to every lay 
Catholic whether he eventually adopts 
the religious state of life or not. This 
knowledge is imperative in the case of 
the Catholic high school graduate, who 
is looked upon as a leader among his 
fellows, as one to whom they can look 
for answers to their questions about the 
religious life. Every candidate for the 
priesthood or the religious life knows 
how frequently these questions are 
asked by the merely curious or by in- 
terested friends who have no thought 
of entering that state. Questions of this 
type are seldom the result of a hostile 
attitude, for the Maria Monk slanders 
of a few generations ago no longer de- 
ceive any readers of intelligence. Those 
who ask about the religious life are 
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* IV. By Ellard-Burns 


genuinely interested, and every well- 
educated Catholic should be able to 
give an adequate answer to their ques- 
tions. 


NEEDED CORRECT INFORMATION 
ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The authors of “Service’! devote a 
unit of three chapters to “Service in 
the Religious Life.” It is no part of 
their plan to lead every student into the 
monastery or into the convent. They 
make it clear that the graduates of 
Catholic high schools are to be the 
leaders of to-morrow, and that they 
should be well-informed on the religious 
life, ready to give correct information 
and to remove misconceptions. Some 
years ago Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
wrote a book, “Our Nuns,” and ex- 
pressed a hope that it would be wel- 
comed by persons friendly to Catholic 
Sisters and read even by those who are 
ignorantly prejudiced. The Catholic 
high school student is in much the same 
way an apologist for the religious life; 
he is or should be one to whom those 
less well-instructed, even those tempted 


to be hostile to religion, may come for 

? Service. Religion Essentials Series. Book 
(Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1951). 
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an explanation of this phenomenon so 
puzzling to the mind of the worldling. 
He must be ready to disabuse those who 
inquire in good faith of any false ideas 
they have formed about religious life. 
The this textbook arm him 
ugainst five false notions that are prev- 
alent in this country, at times even 
among poorly instructed Catholics. 
“Is it true,” our student is asked, “that 
officials of the Chureh and members of 
Religious Orders try to persuade the 
majority of boys and girls to enter a 
convent or monastery?” The heads of 
Religious Orders are too realistic to be- 
lieve that every young person has a 
religious vocation. They know that the 
percentage entering religious life from 
any unselected group is very small; 
they have often experienced the bitter 
disappointment of having even a very 
likely candidate fail to persevere. No 
force is exercised over the candidate at 
any time. 


pages of 


PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES AND 
RELATIVES EAGER FOR DETAILS 


“It is true,” we read in “Service,” 
“that the Church is eager to make use- 
ful information available to those young 
people who are interested in religious 
life as their vocation, because experi- 
ence has proved that the happiness of 
individuals depends upon their being 
where God wants them in this world. 
Writing and preaching on the religious 
state has as its aim to give a true pic- 
ture of the religious life to parents, 
relatives, and friends of those contem- 
plating this vocation, so that they will 
not deter them from entering the way 
in which they will find happiness and 
holiness under the providence of God. 
If such writing and preaching strikes 
you as being ‘sales talk,’ you have no 
right to object to that. When a man 
has a product which he knows to be su- 
perior, he ‘talks it up,’ he advertises it. 
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No une in the world has a finer product 
to sell those young people who are 
called to religious life than members of 
Religious Orders. We believe that God 
has a special place and work for each 
one of us. Would not Catholie schools 
and teachers be failing in a serious 
manner if they did not give enough in- 
formation to their students to enable 
them to answer questions put to them 
on the subject of religious life or to 
find their way into religious life if such 
which God calls 


is the voeation to 


them?” 


CANDIDATES VOLUNTARILY 
ENTER AND LEAVE ORDER 


We have noted that foree is never 


exercised over the candidate, but it 
seems that many 
are of the opinion that the candidate 


uninformed persons 
onee admitted can never leave the con- 
vent. The work of Religious Orders in 
the history of the Church is the best 
Could re- 

have 
read in 


answer to this accusation. 
luectant, dissatisfied workers 
achieved the results that we 

history? Through the ages our religious 
have given themselves with selfless de- 
votion to a great variety of tasks whose 
In the 
retrospect their achievements seem be- 


sole purpose was to help others. 


vond the power of the number engaged 
in a given task, whether it be a hu- 
manitarian project such as nursing the 
sick and teaching the ignorant, or s 
endeavor 
whelming odds, or the eultivation of 
land and the erection of buildings. “We 
can understand their tremendous ae- 
complishments only when we realize 
that the hearts of these religious men 


missionary against over- 


und women are vowed, joyously and 
freely, to the service of Almighty God. 
No one who feels that the life is not the 
one for him is ever forced 
will to remain.” 

A third false notion is that religious 


against. his 
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are disappointed failures in some other 
area of human endeavor. We need ap- 
peal again merely to their achieve- 
ments. Could disgruntled pessimists 
have done so much? He who serves 
God in religion seeks to satisfy the most 
basic desire and need of man, to sacri- 
fice in love. He must be ready to give 
all to God. His Master demands the 
offering of himself. The motto of the 
religious is found in the words of the 
Gospel: “I will follow Thee wherever 
Thou goest.” This calls for a prodi- 
gality of self and love that is not pos- 
sible in the case of a person whose heart 
is elsewhere. He must serve Christ ut- 
terly, for Christ is his only reward. 
Daily in prayer and in work he gives 
himself for the members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body. 


SLANDEROUS STORIES ABOUT 
RELIGIOUS LITTLE CREDITED 


There are parts of this country where 
many ignorant or prejudiced persons 
believe slanderous stories about reli- 
gious leading immoral lives. These 
stories are circulated by cheap maga- 
zines and Catholic-hating agencies of 
various tpes. They seize upon one case 
of weakness, and make a hasty gen- 
eralization. The fact that 150,000 re- 
ligious are at work day after day in re- 
lieving the distress of mankind does not 
weaken their blind obsession. Christ 
warned His followers to expect perse- 
cution, and here is persecution in its 
most humiliating form. Every Catho- 
lic realizes that these false accusations 
arise from ignorance or prejudice, but 
he must be ready to meet such false 
views with a statement of the facts. 
Frequently the prejudiced or ignorant 
person needs only a contact with the 
religious personally or with his work. 
This personal contact is better perhaps 
than the history of the brilliant con- 
tribution made by Religious Orders to 
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the world. The authors of “Service” 
suggest that the student offer to take 
a misinfurmed person for a visit to a 
convent or monastery, and certainly a 
prayer that the Holy Spirit enlighten 
our enemies and dissipate their dark- 
ness is an expression of Christian char- 
ity. 


CRITICISM THAT MAN POWER 
IS WASTED IN RELIGION 


The final false notion of which note 
is taken has to do with a worldly point 
of view that looks upon inconspicuous 
activity as necessarily worthless. The 
spirit of the world has very little regard 
for work that draws no popular acclaim. 
We must expect the worldling to under- 
estimate the spiritual worth of any ac- 
tivity, because he is utterly incapable 
of evaluating things in the light of 
eternity. With smug complacency he 
concludes that the religious brotherhood 
is a waste of man power, and that the 
contemplative order is a life devoid of 
all activity and therefore sheer folly. 
Even devout Catholics at times look 
upon religious brothers as men without 
sufficient talent to get through a semi- 
nary course. “Service” gives the an- 
swer in a single sentence: “The re- 
ligious brother regards himself as one 
who can dedicate his life to God, who 
can help to ‘make straight the way of 
the Lord’ in his own life and in the lives 
of others without having the great re- 
sponsibilities of the priesthood.” The 
brother is as the soldier, and has no de- 
sire to become an officer. Just as offi- 
cers in an army must depend upon their 
soldiers, so also does the bishop depen: 
on the independent institute of brothers 
to earry the battle of Christ forward 
into enemy territory. We must not 
fail to see in the vocation to a brother- 
hood a real apostleship for Christ. 

Many critics direct their adverse 
comments only against the contempla- 
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tive life of cloistered monks and nuns. 
They can see no good in that mode of 
living, resent the fact that the contem- 
plative depends on the alms of the 
faithful, and, unacquainted with prayer, 
ignore the fact that one who prays in- 
tensely is engaged in an arduous ac- 
tivity. “Indeed,” writes Father Lord in 
“Our Nuns,” “modern writing has done 
much to obscure the difference between 
Christian mortification and the hideous 
barbarities of Eastern creeds. It hus 
massed them in a single contempt with- 
out regard for the fact that pagan 
mortification goes hand in hand with 
pride and gloom of spirit, while Chris- 
tian mortification is bright with happi- 
ness and sweet with humility.” Cer- 
tainly the Catholic mind should grow 
in appreciation of the beauty of the 
soul that lives in intimate communion 
with God, dominated by the sole desire 
of loving God and men in the most per- 
fect manner. It is enough for us that 
the contemplative offers God a homage 
that may in some way atone for the 


world’s neglect—yes, for our own neg- 


lect. 


HOW THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
DEVELOPED 


The second chapter in the “Service in 
Religion” unit deals with the origins 
in religious life. The message of Christ 
to the world gave man a sure way to 
realize his yearning for truth and good- 
ness of life. This yearning experienced 
by the highest type of pagan in the 
ancient world and by men of good will 
outside the Church to-day, cannot be 
brought to fruition without the grace 
of God. Christ gave to His Apostles 
a dedicated way of life, but He did 
not expect all the people to follow them 
in their way of life. The Apostles with 
Mary and the holy women established 


the pattern of religious life, but their 


Master also raised marriage to the dig- 
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nity of a sacrament. In the early days 
vf Christianity confessors and virgins 
dedicated themselves through certain 
vows to the service of God and [is 
Church. Some remained in their own 
homes, while others abandoned thie 
pagan cities of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and went to live in the solitude 
vf the deserts. ‘There they prayed and 
fasted and enriched the Church through 
their penance and often through 
martyrdom. 

This custom of exclusive dedication 
to God’s service had attracted thou- 
sands before the period of persecution 
came to a close. Some lived in solitude 
because of their desire for contempla- 
tion, while others lived near one an- 
other to have the advantage of goud ex- 
ample. Certain strong characters 
eventually formed communities about 
themselves and led their brethren in 
the living of the common life. In the 
East these religious followed from the 
fourth century the rule of St. Basil, 
while in the West St. Benedict wrote 
his Rule about 530 and set the pattern 
for western monasticism. He called 
upon his monks to live, pray, and work 
together, that in all things God may be 
glorified. “It was the Benedictines 
who, from their monasteries spread 
throughout Europe, civilized the bar- 
barian hordes that came down on 
Europe from the northeast plains, 
teaching them to clear forests, to drain 
swamps, and to cultivate the land. The 
monks also read ‘and copied manuscripts 
of the ancient classics, both pagan and 
Christian.” 


PRESERVATION AND SPREADING 
OF CIVILIZATION BY ORDERS 


The monasteries preserved civiliza- 
tion and culture throughout the trying 
period of the barbarian invasions, and 
the monks were the leaders in establish- 
ing a better type of society based upon 
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the model of their monastic family. 
They built well, and inspired the eree- 
tion of the gorgeous Gothic cathedrals. 
[everywhere there was respect for the 
individual’s dignity because he was a 
child of God. The underlying prinuci- 
ple of society as by them established 
was the essential equality of men be- 
fore God, in this world and hereafter. 
Later the need arose for religious who 
should go out and preach to the people, 
and God raised up St. Francis and St. 
Dominic to fill this great need through 
the establishment of the Franciscan and 
Dominican friars. “It was their virile 
spirit that reanimated the closing years 
of the Middle Ages. It was their newly 
enkindled zeal for souls and for Chris- 
tian learning that brought to a high 
peak the study of theology and philoso- 
phy in the universities of Europe. In 
many parts of the world the priests, 
brothers, and sisters of these Religious 
Orders carry on to-day the fine tradi- 
tions of their past.” 


ORDERS FOUNDED TO MEET 
SPECIFIC NEEDS 


The providence of God guiding the 
destinies of His Church raised up new 
groups of religious men from time to 
time to meet the specific needs of the 
day. History records the work of St. 
Ignatius, who became God’s instrument 
to build an army of soldierly religious 
men to fight for the rights of the Church 
amid the religious upheaval of the six- 
teenth century. In the following cen- 
tury St. Vincent de Paul came to min- 
ister to the many needs of the poor and 
the handicapped. His Daughters of 
Charity became a community of re- 
ligious women for active work in the 
world. This was quite a departure 
from the idea of the cloistered life of 
the convent, and this union of the con- 
templative and the active life became 
the ideal of many sisterhoods founded 
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in the following centuries. St. John 
Baptist de la Salle founded his institute, 
the Christian Brothers, for the educa- 
tion of boys and young men. This in- 
stitute is the prototype of many 
brotherhoods that have offered to men 
a blending of the contemplative with 
the active life. New religious congre- 
gations of priests, brothers, and sisters 
liave arisen as a bulwark in the defense 
of the Church against disorders that 
threatened the supernatural order and 
the natural order. The whole cause of 
God in the world is their field. Their 
sacrifices and their achievements stir 
“in every Catholic a righteous pride in 
those of their own who ally themselves 
with this gallant band.” 

Women outnumber men in the re- 
ligious life. In 1950 there were about 
39,000 men and 147,000 women follow- 
ing the religious life, engaged in every 
kind of good work. They make up an 
army of highly trained personnel, ready 
to follow the direction of proper author- 
ity in regard to the type of work they 
choose for their own. They have a 
body of splendid traditions developed 
from the apostolic age down to the 
present time. Whatever they do is 
done for Christ, and many have reached 
eminent sanctity in the doing of very 
ordinary work. Every new Religious 
Order follows the regulations laid down 
by the Church, and the individual mem- 
ber has the assurance of the Church 
that the way of life he follows promotes 
holiness. 


SOURCE AND PROMOTION OF 
RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 


The source of vocations is God Him- 
self who has said: “You have not 
chosen Me but I have chosen you.” 
But it is in the Catholie family that the 
seed of a religious vocation is commonly 
planted. Throughout the formative 
years of childhood Christian parents 
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prepare their children for the possible 
call to the higher life of religion. Great 
gifts come to the child in Baptism and 
in Confirmation. The parent is solicit- 
ous to nurture these supernatural gifts 
and to cut away growths that would 
threaten spiritual health and develop- 
ment. With true wisdom parents hope 
for the blessing of a religious vocation 
within their own home, and they stand 
ready to thank God for this mark of 
predilection to any one of their children. 
Christian family life creates an atmos- 
phere conducive to the acceptance of 
a vocation. Every member of the fam- 
ily should be eager to encourage a 
budding vocation in another of its mem- 
bers. It is sad indeed when anything 
is done to obstruct a child’s answer to 
the call of God. Yet, “many a voca- 
tion has been lost through lack of a 
helpful word or a willingness on the 
part of another to accept some added 
burden of work or financial responsi- 
bility. A vocation is at once the 
family’s offering and reward, the happi- 
ness for which they longed for many 
years, and the blessing which they now 
enjoy together.” 


AN EXHAUSTIVE DISCUSSION 
OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


In the third and final chapter of the 
unit there is given a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the nature of the religious 
life. The definition of religion when 
used by the Church in reference to the 
religious life is clearly stated: Religion 
is a society, approved by legitimate 
ecclesiastical authority, in which the 
members, according to the laws proper 
to their own society, pronounce public 
vows, either perpetual vows or tempo- 
rary vows to be renewed at stated in- 
tervals, and so tend toward evangelical 
perfection. It is a mark of false hu- 
mility for any young man or woman 
who is properly qualified to say that he 
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cannot aspire to be a religious. ‘The 
Church law is clear and easy of appli- 
cation: “Every Catholic who is not 
debarred by any legitimate impediment 
and is inspired by the right intention 
and is fit to bear the burdens of the re- 
ligious life can be admitted into reli- 
gion.” From this statement of law our 
authors deduce that the candidate for 
the religious life must have these five 
qualifications: (1) he must be a Catho- 
lic in good standing; (2) he must be 
free from legitimate impediments; (3) 
he must be inspired by the right inten- 
tion; (4) he must be fit to bear the 
burdens of the religious life; (5) he must 
be accepted by the religious institute 
in the name of the Church. These 
qualifications are expounded in “Serv- 
ice” at least in part, but the candidate’s 
exact fulfillment of them will of course 
be determined by the superiors of the 
religious institute to which he applies. 
Among the legitimate impediments are: 
insufficient age; the use of fear, vio- 
lence, or force; marriage; indebtedness; 
and the grave obligation of supporting 
dependents. The right intention men- 
tioned as qualification for the religious 
life means in general that the person 
should wish to be a religious in order 
to please God, to save his soul, and to 
serve his neighbor. It is assumed that 
the candidate be willing to serve in 
whatever area of activity his superior 
may direct. Fitness for the religious 
state of life means in general that the 
candidate must have sufficient knowl- 
edge, sufficient virtue, and sufficient 
health. It is taken for granted in the 
religious life that all members are striv- 
ing for perfection, and that they are 
willing to work diligently in order to 
possess the holiness which God expects 
of them. 

Not everyone who feels inclined to 
the religious life ean expect to be called 
as St. Paul was. The candidate should 
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not wait to receive a vision giving him 
directions, but there are certain facts 
about vocations that may help him 
come to a decision. It does not come 
within the compass of a director of vo- 
cations to say that God will be disap- 
pointed or grieved if a given candidate 
does not take the step of entering the 
religious life, for God does not ordi- 
narily reveal His mind in a miraculous 


manner. Given that a young person 
understands what the religious life 


means and that he feels a strong at- 
traction towards it, “it is very highly 
probable that this attraction, especially 
if it is strongest after Holy Commun- 
ion and at similar times, is the result of 
God’s grace, and a confessor is justi- 
fied in saying: ‘Yes, I think you have a 
vocation.’ So far as he can see, 
the young person very probably has a 
vocation. . The only way of being 
absolutely certain that we have a voca- 
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tion is to make the attempt. If we en- 
ter an order and are permitted to take 
our vows, we most certainly have a 
vocation. If we did not have it be- 
fore, we get it then.” 

The final chapter closes with a de- 
scription of the graces of the religious 
life and the happiness that comes to 
the faithful religious. It is a vocation 
calling for sacrifices, but human na- 
ture is strengthened through sacrifice. 
The goal of the religious life is not 
reached without the whole-souled dedi- 
cation of the individual. The Master 
promises a hundredfold reward. 
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Preparation of Chalice and 
Missal before Vesting for Mass 
Question: May the celebrant pre- 
pare the chalice and place it on the 
altar, and also prepare or open the Mis- 
sal some time before he comes out to 
say Mass, when it is a Low Mass? In 
“sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass,” the 
instructions are that the priest carry 
the chalice and place it on the altar, 
open the book, and then return to the 
foot of the altar and begin Mass. Are 
the instructions mandatory or only di- 
rective? I find it generally more con- 
venient to put the chalice out on the 
altar before Mass begins. It saves 
time. Often I hear confessions up to 
the minute of beginning Mass. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Answer: The Roman Missal supplies 
many pages of rules and regulations 
concerning the celebration of Holy 
Mass in the section entitled “Ritus ser- 
vandus in celebratione Missex.” In 
the chapter “De Ingressu sacerdotis ad 
altare,” the priest about to say a Low 
Mass is instructed to carry the chalice 
to the altar, place it on the corporal, 
go to the Missal stand and open the 
Missal, and then descend to the foot 
of the altar to begin the Mass. In 
Solemn High Mass an exception is 
made, and the rubrics indieate the dif- 
ference in n. 5 of the same chapter. 
There is no doubt that the regulations 
are obligatory, the seriousness of the 
obligation depending on the importance 
of the respective rubrics. Whenever 
the rubrics leave some act or ceremony 
to the discretion of the priest, they in- 
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dicate it sufficiently by saying that the 
priest “may” do this, using the words 
“if he finds it opportune,” or some other 
form which indicates that the matter is 
left to his choice. If a bination Mass 
is being said in the same church, the 
chalice may be left standing on the al- 
tar for the second Mass, as is stated 
in the Instruction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, March 11, 1858 (see 
Appendix of Roman Ritual). 


Was the Blessed Virgin Baptized? 


Question: Was the Blessed Virgin 
baptized? If so, what proof have we 
for it? A certain Life of Our Lady de- 
clares that during the first year of His 
public ministry Jesus baptized His 
mother in the River Jordan by pouring 
water on her head and using the form 
we use to-day, while they stood in the 
river. Why was she baptized since she 
was conceived without original sin? 

READER. 


Answer: The foregoing details about 
the baptism of the Blessed Virgin sound 
as though they came from one of the 
books of so-called private revelations, 
some of which contain very strange de- 
tails about the life of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother. No authority need be 
attached to those books, even if they 
were written by saintly persons, for 
they cannot add to the deposit of faith. 
Obviously the Blessed Virgin did not 
need baptism, because through Christ’s 
merits she was sanctified from the very 
beginning of her existence as a human 
being, and in anticipation of Christ’s 
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redemption she was even preserved 
from contracting the stain of original 
sin, which ordinarily is contracted by 
all descendants of Adam and Eve. 
Theologians debate whether the Blessed 
Virgin received baptism. Thus, we 
read in Tanquerey’s “Synopsis Theolo- 
gie Dogmatice” (II, n. 1262) that the 
sanctiiying grace which she received 
from her very conception was increased 
by the Sacraments that she received, 
and he goes on to say that probably 
she did receive baptism, not for the 
purpose of removing original sin, but 
as a sign with which the members of 
the Church of Christ are marked and 
made capable of receiving other Sacra- 
ments. It all looks like an effort to put 
the Blessed Virgin in the ordinary 
economy of salvation, and yet her posi- 
tion in the plans of God’s work for man- 
kind is altogether singular and excep- 
tional. The Chureh has pronounced 
nothing on the question of the. baptism 
of Our Lady. 


May a Small Host Be 


Used in the Ostensorium? 


Question: The lunette in an osten- 
sorium will only accommodate a small 
host. Is the use of a small host for 
Senediction forbidden? In his “Litur- 
gical Law,” Fr. Augustine says the host 
should be a large one, indicating a 
“decet” but not a “debet.”” No funds 
are available to buy a new monstrance 
at the present time. Is there positive 
legislation on this matter? PASTOR. 

Answer: There is no legislation on 
the size of the altar breads, but a well- 
established custom prac- 
tically the force of law demands that 
the host for Holy Mass and for Bene- 
diction be much larger than the hosts 
used for Holy Communion of the faith- 
ful. As to the host for Benediction, 
many monstrances have a small lunette 
which necessitates the cutting down of 


whieh has 
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the size of the large host; some smailer 
monstrances have a lunette which ac- 
commodates only a small host. 
no regulation defines the sizes of the 
monstrance or its lunette, we do not 
think that a priest need trouble him- 
self about the matter. Whatever the 
size of the lunette is, care should be 
taken that the host fills the lunette so 
that it presents a neat appearance. 
Besides, the Holy See has prescribed 
that the host rest on the metal ring of 
the lunette and not lie loose between 
the glass covers. We are certain that 
there is no need of being too anxious 
about the size of the Benediction hosts, 
for moralists hold that a priest may say 
Mass with a small host, even when there 
is no necessity of saying Mass other 
than mere devotion, if he should not 
have at hand a large host (cfr. Noldin, 
20th ed., III, n. 107). 
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Distinction between “‘Sin”’ and 


*Ojjense” in Canon Law 
Question: Is there any practical dit- 
ference between peccatum and delic- 
tum, “sin” and “offense,” in the law of 
the Chureh? Are not all sins which 
have been ecmmitted by some outward 
act (word or deed) punishable when 
brought to the notice of the ecclesiasti- 
cal Superior or the competent ecclesias- 
tical tribunal? If so, the distinction 
between sin and offense seems to be a 
useless theory and nothing more. 
SACERDOs.. 
Answer: The distinction between sin 
and offense has its practical applica- 
tion in the law of the Church. There 
are many sins committed either against 
the natural law, the divine positive law, 
ecclesiastical law, and civil law which 
are not punishable by the public au- 
thority of the Church, even though 
they have been committed by outward 
acts and the commission of the sin can 
On 
the other hand, one can be guilty of an 


thus be proved against the sinner. 


offense and punishable according to law 
without having committed a sin in the 
violation of the law (e.g., if a person 
breaks the law by mistake, oversight, 
ete., but is not able to prove that he 
was blameless in the breaking of the 
law). 

Canon 2195 gives the definition of an 
offense: “In Canon Law the term ‘of- 
fense’ implies an external and morally 
imputable violation of a law to which 
indeterminate canonical 
sanction is attached.” Ordinarily, the 
of the law is not 


at least an 


breaking an offense 
unless it is done by a morally imputable 
action (7.e., by a sinful violation of the 
law), but, as we have said above, if a 
person actually breaks the law by ex- 
ternal action contrary to the law, he 
may be held to the penalty of the law 
even though there was no moral guilt of 
any kind, unless he is able to prove that 
he was free from guilt (cfr. Canon 2200, 
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§ 2). To constitute an offense, there 
is necessary, besides the breaking of 
the law, a penal sanction (7.e., a penalty 
pronounced by the law against the of- 
The penalty may be either 
prescribing 


fender). 
specific or general (ie., 
that the offender be punished according 
to his guilt without determining the 
precise penalty). 

The old axiom of Canon Law that 
sinful actions against the law are not 
punishable unless the law decrees a 
penalty, still holds under the law of 
the Code, with the exception of the rule 
of Canon 2222, § 1. In extraordinary 
cases of very grave violation of law or 
of seandal caused by the culprit, the 
ecclesiastical Superior may at once 
Without previous threat of punishment 
chastize the offender with some just 
penalty, though the sin committed is 
not an offense properly so called (7.e., 
has no penalty provided in law). But 
that outside 


these extraordinary cases a sin that is 


the same Canon states 


not a canonical offense cannot be pun- 
ished unless the sinner has first been 
admonished and threatened with a 
penalty, and perseveres in the sin or 
ugain commits it. The exception, if it 
can be called an exception to the rule, 
was known to the canonists of the 
former Canon Law. The public author- 
ity is responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order, and if anyone disturbs 
that order to the great detriment oi 
public discipline and morality, the au- 
thority must demand public satisfac- 
tion. Likewise, the public authority 
has the duty to watch over the spiritual 
welfare of the subjects, and if anyone 
scandalizes them it must stop the one: 
responsible for the scandal. The fact 
that the law does not provide a penalty 
cannot culprit from penalty 
whenever his transgression is unusually 
grave or causes scandal, for the public 
authority has in all cases and at all 
times the duty to enforce law and or- 


free a 


der. 
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The Apostle of England’s 
Second Spring 


On September 28, 1848, at the Au- 
gustinian convent in an overpopulated, 
poverty-striken, cholera-ridden Dublin 
slum, there came to an agonizing end 
the earthly labors of an unusual mis- 
sionary priest, Father Luigi Gentili of 
the Institute of Charity. Few mission- 
ary priests to-day (if any) would merit 
the distinction of becoming the focal 
point of so worthwhile a_ biography. 
His apostolic mission, which was termi- 
nated by cholera before he had reached 
his forty-eighth anniversary, has sup- 
plied the biographical material result- 
ing in Professor Denis Gwynn’s most 
recent contribution to English emanci- 
pation literature. In publishing this 
book the Research Professor of Modern 
Irish History, University College, Cork, 
has not only rescued from oblivion the 
memory of a truly apostolic priest, but 
in doing so he has related in fascinating 
prose the important events which 
shaped the whole future of English 
Catholicism during those critical years 
which succeeded 1829 and anticipated 
by two years the restoration of the 
Hierarchy in 1850. 

“Father Luigi Gentili and the Second 
Spring” answers just about every ques- 
tion one might wish to have solved to 
possess a well-rounded knowledge of the 
two decades during which the Catholic 
tradition, lost in England for three cen- 
turies, was rediscovered. Perhaps it is 
providential that Dr. Gwynn delayed 
the appearance of his work until the en- 
thusiasm which attended the centenary 
observance two years ago. was given 
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time to cool. We say this because his 
book is a valuable complement of the 
many details which were commemo- 
rated in 1950 both in England and in 
The author’s own evaluation 
of his book might well be taken as our 
measure of its worth. He writes: “In 
several previous books I have written 
in some detail of other aspects of those 
teeming years of the Catholic revival. 
But I know of no other life which con- 
veys so complete a picture of the vari- 
ous and often conflicting factors in the 
Catholic life of England during that 
period of rapid expansion and over- 
whelming difficulty.” 

To-day when the Catholic Church is 
so highly respected in England it is 
aimost impossible to imagine the de- 
plorable scene which greeted the eyes 
of young Father Gentili and his com- 
panions when they arrived in London 
to begin their work as teachers and mis- 
sionaries to the newly emancipated 
Catholics. Even the great city of Lon- 
don appeared to repel the Rosminians. 
“We seemed,” wrote back Gentili in a 
confidential report, “to be really enter- 
ing the City of Pluto: black houses, a 
black sky, black ships, and black-look- 
ing sailors.” Here and there was to be 
found a prominent family which some- 
how or another had managed to survive 
the penal code, content to be Catholic 
but reluctant to be classified as Roman 
Catholic. “Her voice was low,” recalled 


America. 


Cardinal Vaughan, “her divine services 
cut down to their bare essentials. 
Many of her distinctive devotions were 
conducted in private, and, as it were, 
in silence and with closed doors. No 
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kind of uniform, and no outward mark 
of distinction in her ministers, was 
visible; she was like a ship in an angry 
sea, close-reefed and battened down, 
exposing as little surface as possible to 
the stiff gale, which was still only lessen- 
ing.” 

It was to this storm-tossed bark that 
Gentili and his English Catholie con- 
temporaries dedicated their talents, 
their fortunes and their very lives, to 
bring it back to a safe port. To find a 
way to make these timid fearful Catho- 
lies aware of their new freedom, to lead 
this gens lucifuga back into the light of 
self-respect which would generate a re- 
spect in the minds of the Protestant 
over-lords, was the immediate concern 
of Gentili, Ullathorne, Ambrose Phil- 
lipps, and the many other courageous 
men and women whom we meet in the 
pages of Professor Gwynn’s captivating 
biography. Burns, Oates, London. 

The earlier chapters deal chiefly with 
the problem of Catholic education in 
post-emancipation England, while the 
final chapters portray Gentili at his 
best, as itinerant missionary to the 
teeming thousands of hungry souls who 
hung on every word he spoke. Father 
Gentili had the enviable distinction of 
having conducted the first public mis- 
sion ever preached in England. It was 
he who was the first to wear in public 
the religious garb of his Institute des- 
pite the intolerable bigotry which 
greeted its first appearance on the 
streets. And it was Father Gentili who 
was the chief instrument of grace in 
bringing into the fold the Anglican 
cleric, William Lockhart, the very first 
fruit of the Oxford Movement, thus an- 
ticipating by two years the submission 
of John Henry Newman. Father Gen- 
tili never allowed his energies to flag. 
In fact, he died while conducting a mis- 
sion in Dublin. Perhaps the best meas- 
ure of the affection his poor and fam- 
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ished Catholics had for him might be 
judged from their last act of respect to 
his holy remains. In that sacred sod, 
beside Daniel O’Connell’s tomb, they 
laid him to rest. For ninety years he 
lay there, until fourteen years ago his 
bones were reinterred in the mother 
house of the Institute of Charity, 
at Omeath, County Louth. 

Whoever adds this book to his shelf 
is making a wise choice. In these days 
when we are apt to forget the great 
lessons of the past, clergyman and lay- 
man alike will find much in Dr. 
Gwynn’s fine book to stimulate an ap- 
preciation and devotion for the Faith 
for which men like Gentili gave their 
fullest measure of devotion to perpetu- 
ate. If Newman has been hailed as the 
angel of the Second Spring; if Thomas 
Allies has been remembered as its 
apologist, Luigi Gentili should ever 
stand out in the annals of his exciting 
age, not merely as some obscure Italian 
religious, but as the valiant apostle of 
English Catholicism’s Second Spring. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.L. 


A High Anglican Catechism 


This book gives clear indication of 
the anxiety of the English Church 
(Anglican) for religious instruction of 
youth.’ It covers in compact form the 
whole range of religious teaching and 
in a very practical way. It is interest- 
ing to note that it combines the three 
main systems of catechizing now being 
promoted amongst us Catholics. It 
borrows the Homily from the Sulpician 
Method; the Presentation and Applica- 
tion from the Munich Method, and the 
division of classes and project work 
from the Sower Method. 

The doctrine itself is very Catholic. 

* Faith and Practice, A Book of Catechism 
Instructions based on “The Catechism of 
Christian Faith and Practice.’ by Marcus 


Donovan, S.P.C.K. (Macmillan Co.. London 
and New York City ; 264 pages). 
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The chapter on Our Lady is particularly 
well done; the chapters on the Holy 
Eucharist have some remarkable in- 
structions, though the terms are not as 
clearly assigned as ours; hence some 
little confusion about the words Blessed 
Sacrament, The Sacrament Reserved, 
the Mass, the Holy Eucharist, ete. The 
Pope of Rome is listed as one of the 
Church’s chief Bishops, together with 
the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. The whole chapter on how the 
Church is governed hints at a problem 
less amalgamation. 

The child who learns this catechism 
well should find himself quite at home 
in the Catholic Chureh. In fact, it will 
be difficuit to unravel the similarities 
of belief and practice in the day he 
suspects there may be some distinction 
between the two churches. The main 
difference, we are told, is that after the 
Reformation the authority of the Pope 
was cast off, so that we remain “Catho- 
lies” but not “Roman Catholies.” The 
catechism is full of lively examples and 
stories. 


JoHN C. SELNER, S.S., S.T.D 


A Popular Study of Christ 


About “Can Christ Help Me?’! | 
do not feel the same enthusiasm as for 
Fr. Martindale’s other works. I sup- 
pose this is because any study of Christ 
is bound to suggest comparison with 
such superb achievements as those by 
Grandmaison, Prat, Goodier and Pa- 
pini. As a Christologist, Father Mar- 
tindale is something of a journeyman. 
For one thing, the work sorely need- 
chapter headings and_ subheadings. 
The title itself is rather misleading. 
Like a book of essays or short stories, 
it takes its title from one of them, 
whereas most of the work is an essay on 


* Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 








IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS 


JESUITS GO EAST 


By Rev. Felix A. Plattner 


“Tf you thrill to the lure of the names of 
far-off places and even more to the glam- 
our of high adventure. ..then Jesuits Go 
East will hold you enthralled. ..Here are 
not only the heroic annals of missionary 
activity. Here is also a history of how 
western civilization was brought to the 
East by these intrepid and _ scholary 
apostles. The contributions of the Jes- 
uits to the history, geography, anthro- 
pology of the various lands they evange- 
lized indeed form one of the most luminous 
chapters in the history of ideas—and 
that aspect of their work is not slighted 
in these pages.’’—Catholic Book Club 
Vews. June selection of The Catholic 
Book Club $3.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


IN HONOR OF THE VERY 
REV. IGNATIUS SMITH, 
O.P. 


Edited by Msgr. John K. Ryan 


To pay tribute to Father Smith, O.P., 
dean of the School of Philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America, the 
contributors to this volume, authorities 
in their various fields, have written essays 
which cover a wide variety of topics in 
metaphysics, law, ethics, philosophy and 
kindred subjects. The editor’s introduc- 
tion gives a brief account of Dr. Smith’s 
career as a teacher and thinker. $5.00 


CHRIST’S APPEAL FOR 


LOVE 


By Sister Josefa Menendez, R.S.C.J. 


An abridged edition containing the sub 
stance of the message of the Sacred Heart as 
found in The Way of Divine Love. It 
presents a sketch of the life and writings 
of Sister Josefa Menendez, who is believed 
to have been favored with special revela- 
tions by the Sacred Heart of Jesus. $1.75 


THE CARTHUSIANS 


A discussion of the intimate details of the 
Carthusian way of life aptly introduced 
by a sketch of the life of Saint Bruno, its 
illustrious founder. From the outset of 
this exposition it is made clear that Carthu 
sian life is essentially contemplative and 
is based on silence and solitude. Both 
these are fostered by the specially con 
structed dwelling—the cell, a four-room 
hermitage—which the Carthusians occupy 
as well as by the rule they follow $1.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 














Now COMPLETE 


IN ONE CONVENIENT 
VOLUME 


PRACTICAL 
IMENTAR} 
THE CODE 0 
NON LAW 


1768 Pages 
Bound in Buckram 
Stamped in Gold 
Price $12.50 





‘a repertory for the pastoral clergy”’ 


‘*This large and well printed volume covers the entire range 
of the Catholic Law Code, in the order in which the canons were 
first published. The author has been department-editor and 
chief contributor for a number of years, on subjects treating of 
Church Law, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 

‘Apart from offering a continuous course of Canon Law, it 
is a repertory for the pastoral clergy. The fact that it is supplied 
with a complete topical index and with appendices containing 
documentary sources, makes it a reference book in cases of doubt 
as to the existence and meaning of legal prescriptions.” — 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York, 7 
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the Divinity of Christ. There is a lack 
of firm organization in the arguments— 
a kind of “stream-of-consciousness” 
looseness; and a marked slackness in 
many of the sentences, some of which 
suffer from parenthetical tumors. Sen- 
tences that run to a hundred words and 
over become tedious for an American 
reader. 

However, we can say of Father Mar- 
tindale what we used to say of Babe 
Ruth. He is worth watching even when 
he strikes out. Not that he strikes out 
in this instance. He does beat out a 
single—shall we say—and then dies on 
third base. That is the disadvantage 
of getting a reputation for being a 
home-run hitter, as in “The Faith of 
the Roman Church”—your readers look 
for a home-run every time. 

Any priest, then, who has conned the 
classic studies of Christ could pass this 
work up. But it could easily prove 
very acceptable and helpful to the lay 
inquirer. It is sound, scholarly, psy- 
chological, amiable and popular. All 
the essentials of our Christology are 
here. 
Apologetically, the Church suffers a 
disadvantage which does not attach to 
Christ. She can be smeared; He can- 
not. But if He is to draw souls to the 
religion which He founded, He must 
be more to them than a name, an 
aureole, or a few shredded sentiments 
from the Sermon on the Mount. He 
must be portrayed to them in all His 
historical amplitude. His credentials, 
His claims, His miracles, His person- 
ality, and the actual framework of His 
life. He must be made to live anew for 
the modern unchristian mind. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Proceedings of the CTSA 


The 1951 issue of The Proceedings 
of The Catholic Theological Society of 
America is now available, at $2 per 
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The role of psychiatry 
in Catholic life 


Psychiatry 


AND 


—Catholicism— 


By The Rev. JAMES H. VANDERVELDT, 
O.F.M., Ph.D. and ROBERT P. ODENWALD, 
M.D., F.A.P.A. 


With a foreword by the 
Archbishop of Washington, D.C., The Most 
Reverend PATRICK A. O'BOYLE, D.D. 


@ Here is a long- 
needed, clear, 
straightforward ac- 
count of how psy- 
chiatric principles 
and practice can 
be reconciled with 
the Catholic faith. 
It clarifies an ap- 
proved Catholic 
position on the 
value of psychi- 
atry as a diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic agent which need 
not conflict with man’s spiritual life. 


Psychiatry and Catholicism deals with 
every aspect of the historical develop- 
ment and contemporary role of psy- 
chiatry. Leading theorists are dis- 
cussed in detail; the much discussed 
phases of depth analysis are explained 
and evaluated, and the complete 
range of psychiatric disorders identi- 
fied. Here, too, is information on 
the church’s approach to sex edu- 
cation and marriage problems, on the 
therapeutic value of faith and Chris- 
tian morality in maintaining mental 
health, on the importance of coopera- 
tion between priest, psychiatrist and 
social worker. 


For every Catholic, lay or clerical, 
Psychiatry and Catholicism is essential 
reading—a sound presentation of the 
value of psychiatry for modern life. 


$6.00 at all bookstores 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd St:, New York 36, N: Y. 
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copy, upon application to the Secretary 
of the CTSA, the Rev. Aloysius Me- 
Donough, C.P., The Sign, Union City, 
N. J. 

Featured are the following theologi- 
cal discussions: 

“The Catholic Concept of Tradition 
Light of Modern Theological 
Thought,” by Rev. Walter J. Burg- 
hardt, S.J.; 

“The Doctrinal Value of the Ordin- 
ary Teaching of the Holy Father, in 
view of Humani Generis,’ by Rev. 
Edmund D. Benard; 

“The Morality of 
Rev. Francis F. Reh; 

“The Intellectual Apostolate of the 
Priest,” by Very Rev. Lyman A. Fenn, 
8.5. ; 


*) 


in the 


Gambling,” by 


“The Evolution of the Human Body: 
Present Scientific Status Quo and Its 
Theological Implications,’ by Rev. 
Cyril Vollert, 3.J.; 

“The Senses of Sacred Scripture,” by 
Rev. Edward A. Cerny, 8.8. 


English and Irish Publications 

Books on evolution, for or against, 
always seem to have a ready market. 
Miss Vera Barclay has already scored 
a big success with “Darwin Is Not for 
Children.” She succeeds even better 
with “Challenge to Darwinians” (pub- 
lished by R. H. Johns). It is a strong 
book, very readable and always inter- 
esting. Rightly, the authoress stands 
no nonsense, and she ruthlessly feeds 
the Darwinians with the poison they 
have concocted. But not all she writes 
is the doctrine of the Church. 

The “Catholic Who’s Who” is on the 
market again. Captious criticism of 
such a painstaking work would be un- 
fair. Some notables are omitted, but 
the vast majority have fallen in some- 
where amongst the 5500 short 
raphies. The publishers are Burns, 
Oates, and the editor is Sir Harold J. 


biog- 
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Hood, Bt., T.D. 

“The Anglican Dilemma” by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Slessor, P.C., Q.C., Lord 
Justice of Appeal (Retd.), undoubtedly 
exposes the fallacies and illogicalities 
oi the High Anglican position. The 
author is himself a convert, and was for 
a time Solicitor-General. He brings all 
the power of a great lawyer to his task, 
with the result that his work, though 
at times difficult in style, appears to be 
completely unanswerable. The de- 
velopment of Anglicanism is sketched 
century by century and all its weak- 
nesses cleverly emphasized. The book 
would be well worth buying for the sake 
of the many quotations it contains, es- 
pecially from Anglican sources. The 
publishers are Hutchinson. 

“The Catholic Shrines of the Holy 
Land” by Very Rev. Paschal Kinsel, 
O.F.M., and Rev. Leonard Henry, 
O.F.M., has reached us from Messrs. 
Cassell. The production is excellent, 
especially of the 150 photographs. An 
excellent gift book. 

Those who are fond of Irish humor, 
and most priests are, will find room on 
their shelves for two books from the 
Mercier Press, “I Never Laugh!” by 
Edward J. Delaney (Clanwilliam) and 
“The Comic History of Ireland” by the 
same author and John M. Feehan. 

The late Dr. Ernest Messenger liked 
nothing better than controversy. He 
was a born fighter. Those who crossed 
swords with him soon discovered that 
he never gave up, but defended his point 
of view to the bitter end, if he was con- 
vinced that it was right. His early 
book on evolution aroused no little con- 
troversy. Now, from Sands, comes a 
volume of what might aptly be termed 
afterthoughts. The title is “Theology 
and Evolution,” and it consists of es- 
says by many distinguished authorities, 
all connected with the central theme. 
The work of editing was capably under- 
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taken by Dr. Messenger himself shortly 
before his lamented death. 

Members of Religious Orders will be 
grateful tor “A Catechism of the Vows 
for Rehgious’ by Rev. Peter Catel, 5.J., 
which comes from Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds of Dublin. It will be particularly 
usetul for the instruction of novices. 

One of the most interesting biogra- 
phies to come my way for a long time 
is that of “Edith Stein,” by Sister Ter- 
esia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C., pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward. She was 
a Jewish philosopher who was 
verted, entered Carmel, and was even- 
tually taken to a concentration camp 
by the Nazis, 


con- 


from whieh she disap- 
peared without trace. The book is 
simple and touching. It makes no claim 
to be an exhaustive biography, but it 
does reveal and explain much of the 
true spirit of Carmel. 

A new book on Our Lady has ap- 
The title is “The Blessed Vir- 
gin,” the author Jean Guitton and the 
publishers Burns, Oates. The approach 
and, if I may say so, typi- 
cally French. It claims to be highly 
original, and is addressed to ‘‘contem- 
porary minds that are looking for posi- 
tive reasons for belief.””. Lovers of Our 
Lady will, of course, search these pages 
for ways and means of increasing their 
devotion, but many may discover little 
that has not been said many times be- 
fore. Nevertheless, the publishers must 
know that there is a market for this 
type of book, and we can only pray 
that it will appeal to those for whom it 
is meant. The chances are that the 
general reader will be disappointed, but 
the specialist delighted. Definitely for 
the “intellectual.” 

The late Fr. Steuart, S.J., sometime 
Rector of the famous Farm Street 
Church, was very popular indeed as a 
retreat master. Now, through the col- 
laboration of Katharine Kendall and 


peared. 


is scholarly 





the Cenacle Nuns, we have the sub- 
stance of many of his conferences in 
print. Kurns, Uates are the publishers 
oi the “Spiritual Teaching of Father 
Steuart, S.J.,” to which there is a short 
introduction by Fr. H. P. C. Lyons, 
S.J. Readers who are familiar with Fr. 
Steuart’s written works will notice at 
once how much simpler and more direct 
are these conferences, which were taken 
down as they were given. The contents 
ef the book are three retreats of thir- 
teen, five and seventeen conferences 
respectively, and the conferences on 
various subjects. Every priest will find 
something worth-while in these pages. 

An historical novel which is proving 
a good seller is “The Man on a Donkey”’ 
in two volumes, by H. F. M. Prescott, 
published by Eyre and Spottiswood. It 
is a chronicle of events between 1509 
and 1539, in which the author with 
unique ingenuity really succeeds in 
bringing to life the England of those 
stormy days. 

From the Talbot Press, Dublin, come 
the two volumes of “A Short History of 
the Catholic Church” by Fr. Jerome 
Mahony, S.J. In all there are nearly. 
900 pages in which the author has ex- 
cellently summarised his vast subject, 
rarely losing balance but never rising 
to great literary heights. Splendid for 
students and general readers. 


Francis J. Rretey, C.M.S 
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CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 





First National Convention With 


A Full... Well-rounded Program | 














Date: August 4-5, 1952 (Monday and Tuesday). 
Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Illinois. 


Sponsorship: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, under the general 


ehairmanship of The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D.. 
Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Speakers include, Rev. Leo McCormick, Superintendent of Baltimore Schools, Rt. Rev. 


Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Superintendent of Buffalo Schools, Rev. Michael F. 
Mullen, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D., 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M., St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, Mr. Michael V. Ference, Administrator of Audio-Visual 
Dept., Pittsburgh. 


Vast Exhibit Area Open to Catholic Educators 


The program, as planned, makes allowance for a minimum of six hours dur- 
ing the two-day convention for our Catholic educators to visit the hall of 
exhibits. Here they will find upwards of one hundred booths set up in the 
Hotel Sherman's two adjacent spacious rooms: The Grand Ballroom and 
The Exhibit Hall. Our Catholic audio-visual educators will have a unique 
opportunity of inspecting all types and models of equipment and related film, 
filmstrip, disc, and magnetic tape recording products available for educational 
purposes. 


Invitation Extended to All Catholic Educators to Attend 


All Catholic educators are cordially invited to attend the two-day CAVE con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman, August 4-5, 1952. All will want to come 
prepared with many questions on the topics of the addresses to be delivered 
at the sessions, and actively participate in the discussion periods which follow 
the several addresses. 


We will gladly make hotel reservations for you or staff. 
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53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Wherever it shines before the tabernacle . . . in tiny mission chapel or 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 
language, saying: ‘Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us ” 


Wi é Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, N.Y 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds—Lux Domini. 
Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! .. . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available 


